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For the Companion. : ! 
AT THE RACES. 
By Rebecca Harding Davis. 


“John!” | 
“[{ hear you, mother.” | 
“John, I—I wish to speak seriously to you, my 
“Very well. I’m listening.”’ 

little Mrs. Thurlow stood up, to give her | 
words more weight. They did not seem to mean | 
ay thing at all to her; she was such a very lit- | 
je woman, and her back ached so much, and | 
yr hands trembled so that she had to steady | 
herself on the back of a chair. 

She suddenly remembered how John’s father | 
wed to stroke her pretty pink hands and call her | 
“Baby,” and say no trouble should ever come | 
sigh her. And when he sailed on his last cruise, 
jesaid John would be her comfort until he came | 
tack. And now John was breaking her heart! 

“You will not go to Eppton with that boy, to- 
norrow, dear? I mean, you shall not go, John. 
lcertainly will have some authority over you.” 

John was standing, too, looking her full in the 
fue. The angry red came into her cheeks and 
then died out as quickly, and her blue eyes were 
full of tears. You wont go, Johnny, dear? You 
yout vex mother?” | “Don’t mind her,’ said Walcot, on leaving. 

John shut his mouth tight and shrugged his | “They’re all alike. Weak, weak as water. 
shoulders. He had very lately found out that | You’re doing no harm. It’s time you took mat- 
yomen were a weak lot, and that men ought to} ters into your own hands. And be sure and 
control things in the world, and that he was a} bring——’”’,, lowering his voice. “It will show 
man. His mother was so little and so fussy, | the boys what class in society you belong to, 
ad she never knew her own mind two minutes! | They are all nobby dressers.” 

A pretty thing if she was going to say, “You| “Jack,” said Mr. Day, as he put up his shut- 
dal,” and “You shall not,’’ to him all his life! | ters, “I’d steer clear of that Walcot fellow, if I 

“Don’t go to Eppton, Johnny,” she continued | were you. Nobody knows any thing about him. 
waxing. “I’m sure if—if your father were here, | It don’t become your father’s son to be hail fel- 
hewould say that Walcot boy was a very bad | low well met with a lad like that.” 
companion for you.” . ' Day said to his wife that night, it was a thou- 

“And what ’ll1I do at home if I stay? It’sa|sand pities Jack had not his father to manage 
holiday,” said John, savagely shaking off the | him just now. Dr. Thurlow was as thorough a 
hand she laid gently on his arm. His voice was | gentleman as there was in the navy, and John 
gowing deep, like a man’s. He was taller than | was on the high-road to become a blackguard. 
she in these last few months, and looked over her| Nearly four years had passed since the ship on | 
head as they stood together. He studied books | which Dr. Thurlow was surgeon had left on the 
ad talked of things of which she knew nothing. | long cruise, and he was expected home soon. 

And yet it was only the other day she held him} By daylight the next morning John and his 
inher arms—her baby! Only the other day! Now | friend were jogging along the road to Eppton. 
that his father was away, and she almost feared | John’s face was unusually red, and his eye un- 
night be dead, what had she in the world but her | steady. He took out a heavy gold watch from 
litle boy? She always thought God had given his pocket now and then, and flashed in the 
him to her, just to her, to be her own. Now he| sun a diamond ring that he wore on his little 
vas going from her fast, fast. He came home with | finger. 
that Walcot boy the. other night, with the smell} ‘“That’s a reg’lar old turnip,” said Walcot, 
of liquor on his breath. He, had not let her kiss | glancing at the watch furtively. ‘‘No notion of 
tim for days, not touch his mouth,—the sweet | its value, have you?” 
mouth where she used to watch the teeth com-| ‘Six or seven hundred,” said John, loftily. “Tt 
ing like pearls one by one. | was my grandfather’s. It’s got the family crest 

She grew pale, her eyes were wild with terror, | on it in jewels, d’ye see? I suppose the boys 
% she caught him by the arm. “0, for God’s | will understand that.” 
ke, don’t turn from me, John! It would be} “O, they’ll appreciate the watch, no fear,” 
better we were dead together than that you | with a laugh. 
should go this road that you are going.” | “I borrowed mother’s ring, too,” turning it to 

‘Tm going nowhere but to Eppton, to see a| make it sparkle. “I don’t know what she'll say 
horse-race,” he replied, roughly. “And if I stay|if she misses them. But she ought to let me 
athome, what can I do to amuse myself?” show people that I’m not a beggar, when I go in- 

Mrs. Thurlow glanced from side to side in dis- | to society.” 
may. When he could be amused with toys or; “Certainly. By the way, did you bring any 
4story-book, she managed very well, but now— | money, Jack? You know I told you there’d be 
Br ap age Hera fore Mr potngnnt gta 
4 . 5 J yt . ‘se 0 = 
ng,” with brightening face. | Money counts for nothing with these fellows. 
John’s scowl grew darker, but he made no! But it looks well to bet, you see.” 
direct reply. His mother’s tears hurt him; ‘“No,I didn’t bring any,’ John said, flushing 
Stangely. | hotly. “The truth is, Tom, I wont bet. It would 

“Very well. I’m going to bed now. We’ll| break mother’s heart, I do believe, if I did that.” 
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talk it over in the morning,” lighting his candle | “Bah!’? muttered Walcot, with unlimited dis- 
and going off abruptly. | gust. “Break her heart, indeed! Well, well, 
After he heard his mother shut her chamber- | you’ll learn to be a man some time.” 
door he went down stairs, and out to the drag: | Eppton, the country town, was reached in a 
shop, where he was sure to find Tom Walcot. | couple of hours, and John was introduced to “the 
at gay city youth langhed a good deal at the| boys.” Now John, full of conceit as he was, 
‘atly-to-bed habits of the village boys. Day, | was shrewd enough, and was quick to see that | 
the druggist, noticed the two lads talking eager- | the coarse faces, gaudy clothes and sham jewelry 
ly together for a long time. John appeared re- | of the young men were very different from those | 
luctant and worried. , which should belong to gentlemen or gentlemen’s | 





AT THE RACES, 


sons. But as he had no money to bet they treat- 
ed him with indifference, leaving him to Walcot 
during the day. 

The races were exciting. There was a certain 
delight, too, in standing in a crowd, sucking the 
end of an unlighted cigar, (he knew he would be 
Sick, if he smoked,) stroking the down on his up- 
per lip with the jewelled finger. 

But as the day waned even these pleasures 
paled. The oaths and obscenity about him sick- 
ened the boy. He remembered it was time for 
his mother to read the chapter and the evening 
prayers. The little fussy, dear woman! She 
might be fussy and weak, but her religion seemed 
to John at that moment a pure and awful thing, 
before which these men and their “world” were 
vile and insignificant. 

He touched Walcot on the shoulder. 
ing home now, Tom.” 

The men around hastily glanced at each other. 

“Come, take a drink, first. I can’t go back to- 
night, Jack,” said Walcot. ‘You'll have to 
trudge alone, if you will go. Better stay where 
you are.” 

“No. And-I’ll not drink any thing more. 
Good-evening, gentlemen.” 

He hurried through the crowded streets to the 
turnpike leading home. The day had been a dis- 
appointment, after all. He might as well have 
been fishing or at the sewing society for all the 
pleasure he had had. And yet a boy ought to 
have some amusement, he thought. 

He trudged on miserable enough, with an ach- 
ing head and uncertain step. ‘As for the wine, 
what doI take it for? I hate it, and it makes 
me sick as death. If Walcot wouldn’t jeer at 
cold water prigs!” 

The sun had set before he started homeward. 
The road lay between hills. When he had gone 
a mile or two, he found himself in almost abso- 
lute darkness. He trudged on manfully, though, 
and had reached the Narrows, where the hill 
rose on one side of the road and the river ran on 
the other, when he observed four figures, appar- 
ently waiting for him. One was in form so like 
Walcot, that he thought the boys had changed 
their minds, and determined to go back with 
him. 

‘Ts that you, Tom?” he shouted. 

The man came quickly up to him. He was 
masked. 

“J want the time of night, boy,’’ he said, in a 
strained voice. 

John, trembling, buttoned his coat tightly over 
his watch. 

“JT want to know what time it is!’” drawing a 
revolver and pointing it at his head. 

“The watch is not mine,” cried John, yelling, 
“Help, help!” for a moment, until a blow on the 
head felled and stunned him. He knew, how- 


“Tm go- 


ever, that his watch and ring were dragged from 
him before another blow left him lifeless. 

When he came to himself a man was lifting 
him into a buggy standing ou the road. In the 
darkness, and his bewilderment from the blow 
he had received, he could just see that the man 
was large and powerfully built. 

“Are you going to kill me?’ John asked, 
quietly enough, considering the importance of 
the case. 

The gentleman laughed. “No. You’ve had 
rough usage enough, poor fellow. You are too 
young a boy to be drunk and fighting,” arrang- 
ing the cushions about him in the seat, and tak- 
ing the reins. ‘“‘Now tell me all about it.’’ 

There was something so strong and kind in 
his voice that the boy nervously told him the 
whole story, with sobs and tears. 

“Tt is mother I care for,’’ he said. 
how I turned against her!” 

The gentleman looked down at him closely, his 
own face strangely agitated. He took the boy’s 
hand and held it, crushing it in his own until 
John almost cried out. 

They stopped at the cottage door. John’s 
mother stood at the gate, where the poor little 
woman had been watching all day. When she 
saw the boy come staggering down the path 
towards her, she ran to meet him, and then 
stopped short, looking at the man behind him, 
with a wild ery of “George! George! ”’ 

“Yes,” said Dr. Thurlow to his wife, the next 
day, “it has all ended like a story in a book. 
The police have the théeves and we have the 
watch and ring, and I came home just when I 
was needed—in more ways than one. No fear, 
little woman, of our boy. He only needs a man’s 
stronger hand to guide him and to make him fit 
to appreciate his mother.” 


“To think 
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For the Companion. 


A YANKEE GIRL AND THE 
PRINCE. 


I write you from Bordentown, N. J., a lazy old 
town—lying just now in the red sunshine—that 
used to be brimful of business, and has seen 
| sights in its day. Two little girls with scarlet 
hoods, and eyes as blue as the heaven above 
them, have been the only passers-by since break- 
fast. The place might serve some modern Irv- 
ing, if we had one, for a “Rip Van Winkle’ sto- 

ry, it is so still. 
From where I write I see the river through 
| the tangled foliage, and boats passing occasion- 
}ally, but the river is almost as quiet as the 
street. 
Formerly there were shops down by the river, 
foundries, where the thunder of clanging metal 
| was heard constantly, where one might see hun- 
| dreds of busy men, hear the sound of the ham- 
mer all day long, and smell freslr paint. But the 
| little shanties along the road are deserted; the 
| merry laughter of the men dining at noon is all 
j hushed. Bordentown is left to people of elegant 
| leisure, a few professional families, and the old- 
| est inhabitants, who live in a slow, easy-going 
| way, and take their recreation inarun to New 
| York. 
; Ihave just had a pleasant talk with a charm- 
| ing old lady of seventy-five years, who was born 
| here, and has not seen her native place before 
since 1831 or 18382. I never saw such an enthu- 
siast—delighted because the old town is in many 
| places so little altered. When she was a young 
| girl, Joseph Bonaparte, the eldest brother of the 
great Napoleon, lived here. He came to Ameri- 
| ca after his brother had been defeated at Water- 
loo, disgusted with the life that had been forced 
upon him by the Emperor; for, with little ambi- 
| tion for public position, he had been made Am- 
| bassador and General, and had sat as King upon 
| the thrones of Naples and of Spain. His residence 
| at Bordentown was sought by eminent men and 
fashionable society, and was a place of note and 
| gayety. 
“My dear,” she said this morning to a young 
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lady cousin who is with us, “we must first go 
over to Joseph Bonaparte’s. I don’t expect any- 
thing there is as I left it.” 

“Did you ever see him?” 
Two. 

“See him! That’s a question toask me!” said 
the old lady, bristling, her grand, gray eyes full 
of fire. “I think I have seen him, and danced with 
Prince Lucien Murat, many a time, I can tell 
you. My father was of French descent, and I 


asked cousin No. 


think the King was more intimate with him than | 


any other Bordentownian. 


ace! Ah, you should have seen me in my white 


satin gown, opening the ball with Prince Lucien, | 


—he was such a pretty dancer—the Prince. I 
expect to feel very sad when I visit the grounds, 
for they tell me the place is sold, and the old pal- 
ace torn down to make room for a modern man- 
sion.” 

“How gay it must have been!” said the young | 
lady. 


“Gay! 


Bordentown was alive then, from the 


: * | 
river to the outskirts. 


There were earriages go- | 
ing at all hours, and when a fete was given, such | 
illuminations as we saw! The iight from the old | 
park fairly lighted the city, and streamed out | 
over the The visitors at the palace | 
shopped and walked, and were on good terns | 
with the best people, and the servants brightened 
the streets with their fine liveries.” | 

“But how did you feel in the presence of these | 
titled people, with your Republican notions?” | 
asked one, 

“As good as any of them,” said the old lady, 
loftily. “i’m sure my father was as elegant an 
old gentleman as any one I ever saw at court. | 
At all events, there never was an entertainment | 
at which we were not invited. 


water. 


| 


’ 


“This old house has been filled many a time | 
with our friends from New York, who came over 
to enjoy the festivities. It takes a live prince to| 
bring your fashionable New Yorker in the height 
of the season to a rather obscure country town, | 


und at times we had several of them. Just im-| 


agine—it took at that time two days of stage- | 
coaching to come from New York,” 

A dozen shrugs and deprecatory exclamations | 
followed this bit of news. 

“Yes, indeed! and weren’t the stages loaded ? | 
[ remember when his two daughters, Princess | 
Zenaide and Charlotte, came, sending a tall, burly | 
courier on ahead, with notice of their coming; | 
everybody was out in their best to give them a} 
welcome. 

“And such a reception as they had at the pal- 
ace! Papa bought me a rose-colored silk to wear | 
I shall never forget that dress. 
{ am not apt to say things in my own praise, but | 
[ remember as I stood before the tall looking- 
glass in my dressing-room, my maid exclaimed,— 

“If the Prince never has fallen in love with 
you yet, he surely will to-night.’ ”’ 

“And did he?” asked her youngest grandchild, 
n lovely creature of fifteen, who is said to resem- 
ble the portrait of her grandmother taken at that 
age. 


under white lace, 


s 

“Don’t be pert, Miss Maggie. I leave you to 
* she added, demurely, and then contin- 
ued, “that was the most glorious night of my 
life, looking at it in a worldly light. 

“The splendid palace was illuminated from cel- 
lar to dome. Tall wax candles, arranged in all 
sorts of fanciful shapes, crowns, arches, crosses, 
circles, met the eye by hundreds, and gave a 
mellow light that defies description. Vines and 
flowers were trailed wp at each side of the grand 
staircase and round the splendid marble fire- 
places. 


su ? 
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“And, girls, you would have gone in ecstasies | 
over the great square bed-rooms, hung with the | 
costliest tapestry, all imported from Paris, and 
magnificent with all the colors of the rainbow; 
the lavish silk brocades that canopied the tall, 
high-posted bedsteads; the lace, rich and real, 
and exquisite as frost work, draped over the del- 
icate hues of pink, and blue, and fawn, 

“Then there was the gallery, in which were 
some of the finest paintings the world ever saw, 
and by the oldest masters, presented to Bona- 
parte by kings and cardinals. That was a night! 
Decorators from New York had been busy for} 
weeks preparing the grounds, filling the trees | 
with long rows of colored lanterns, and planting 
torches near the rustic bridges, and in beautiful | 
nooks where superb statues had been placed. | 
Why, my dear, when you think of lighting a 
place like that, a great park, acres wide, it gives 





| 


| to visit the Bonaparte grounds. 
“What parties they used to give in the old pal- | 


| tia yesterday, pointed out two or three others, 
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liked them very much. Another time he gave a 
splendid party to the Mexican delegation, and 
then in ’24 Lafayette came over, and there were 
more grand fetes. Ah, my dears, Bordentown 
will never be again what it was then.” 

“But why didn’t you marry Prince Lucien?” | 
asked Maggie. | 
‘Because, Maggie,’’ answered the handsome | 
old woman, with a quiet smile, “he never | 
asked me.” | 

The next morning we started, a dozen strong, 
To see us, one 
would have thought we had prepared for an ex- | 
pedition of days. The fact was, we intended to 
picnic in the grounds—to find some spot in all 
the eighteen hundred acres where we could com- 
fortably eat our biscuits and chicken-salad, tak- | 
ing care to provide folding chairs for our aged | 
friend and the older members of the company. 

Alas, the change from the days of royalty! | 
Many of the beautiful paths are utterly grown 
over, and only a few, kept clear by the old gar- 
dener, whose father served Joseph Bonaparte in 
the same capacity, led to some of the most beau- 
fulviews. The place, in spite of the smart house 
now standing, looks ruinous, and a fitting haunt 
for the ghosts of old royalists, if they ever do 
come back. 

Joseph Bonaparte must have been a very timid 
man, or he would never have built the subterra- 
nean passages that led from various underground 
doors in the cellars of the old house. We saw 
one of these that ran in the direction of the river, 
and the old Scotch gardener, as raw-boned and 
broad of accent as if he had come from auld Sco- 


where the earth had fallen in, or where an iron 
door lay prostrate. 

He told us also the story of a man, said to be a 
convict from some prison in New Jersey, who, 
when he was hunted, took to one of these secret 
passages, and was never seen again. Either he 
escaped to the woods, and got off effectually, or 
he was lost underground and starved to death. 

We took some splendid walks, and it was easi- 
ly seen that the place had once been princely in 
all its appointments. Here had been a summer- 
house, there a rustic bridge, here an arbor, there 
an imposing mound on which some glorious 
statue had stood. Alas, how soon earthly gran- 
deur fades! Joseph Bonaparte dreamed that he 
was building and planning for at least a hundred 
years’ duration, and behold, when fifty years had 
gone, the glory had long since departed! 

There was one glory left, however, that of the 
trees and their richly hued September foliage. 
Never when the grounds were at their best could 
they have looked more stately or more beau- 
tiful. 

They were brighter than the many -colored 
lamps that used to hang from their branches in 
the time of the exiled King, and threw their 
shadows as lovingly and proudly over us as if 
we had been the royalest of courtiers. 

It was curious to see the old lady’s face as she 
surveyed the places where she had seen so much 
splendor and lavish display. 

“We all do fade as a leaf,’ she murmured; and 
just as she spoke, an oak leaf, dry and withered, 
came fluttering down. 

“Well, well, they are all gone, and I shall be 
gone soon,” she added, sadly, turning away, after 
watching the leaf fora moment as it trembled 
at her feet. 


= “eo, 
“GIE THE OLD COVE A SHILLIN’.” 


Upstarts wear the finest feathers and have the 
most airs, but people of sure position see through 
them, and can afford to let them show off .occa- 
sionally. 

Two young colliers, from Carluke, not long 
ago, drove down in a wagon to a coal-pit near 
Wishaw. They were dressed in the highest de- | 
gree of finery. Each pocket in their waistcoats 
sported a watch in its own right, and the cable | 
connections in gold between the button-holes and 
watch-pockets were something enormous. Their 
fingers had “tires” on extracted from the pre- 
cious ore, while the heads of their walking-canes 
glittered and gloried in the same metal. 

On driving up to the pit, they asked a man, 
who happened to be near, if he would “haud the 
horse,”’ and they would give him “something tae 
himsel’.”” 








The man consented, and the two colliers went | 
down the pit, inspected their “rooms,” came up | 
again, and on the pithead held the following con- | 
sultation: 


smile struggling for a place on his features. He 
was one of the proprietors of the colliery. And 
the laugh he had over the adventure was worth 
several shillings to him. 


oe 
For the Companion. 
GRETA’S GOOD FORTUNE. 


“Are you willing to go into the country?” I 
asked of a buxom German girl, who sat as a rose 
among thorns in an intelligence office, packed 
with pert, and very scornful and independent 
Irish women. 

“Ya-as, I vill go somewheres, as I can work 
gute, and get some moneys, and de beople will 
be kinds to me. How far miles you go?” 

“Eighty.” 

“O-o, dat ist small far! 


} ; 
as dat, and I been dare once,”’ she replied. 


“What wages do you want?” 

“O-o, I wants much as will buy shoe, and 
dress, and shawl; but more as all, I wants kind 
lady, as vill speak like mutter to me. I know 
you’s kind lady; got you kind husband ?”’ 

“Tea.” 

“Got you gute leedle boys and girls?” 

"Ts. 

“T go mit you;—when?” 

“This afternoon.” 

“Gute! I go shake hand and say ‘gute-by’ to 
Frau Schmidt, where be my tronk, and you will 
come for me when ready go; but’’—here a new 
thought struck her—“‘how many Chermans in 
you town?” she asked. 

“Not one.” 

“Not one? Ah, mine heart! How many Cher- 
man nex’ town?” she asked, eagerly. 

“None. There are no Germans anywhere near 
me; and if you think you will be homesick, or 
lonesome and unhappy, you must not go with 
me,”’ I said. 

The poor girl’s eyes fell, and she sighed out,— 

“O, mine heart love Cherman much!’’ Then, 
after studying my face a moment, she said with 
decision, ‘““Your eyes so kind, I will go mit you. 
My fadher’s God, I vill speak to Him. He knows 
all language; and you will luve me like a mutter 
when I be sick as die!” 

Greta proved a jewel in the house, and very 
soon gained the love of all the children. She 
was usually very cheerful when about her work, 
or in the company of the little ones; but more 
than once, in the dark hours, we heard her sob- 
bing and talking to her ‘‘mutter’s’”’ God. 

We soon found that her parents had trusted 
her with a family who had gone to the far West, 
and she had now drifted out of German company 
altogether. 

Sometimes she would rise pale and haggard in 
the morning, saying, ““Chermany been here (lay- 
ing her hand on her heart) all night, very heavy. 
I sail up de Rhine; I hear de vinters sing; I open 
my cottage door, and all gone, gone,—no fader, 
no mutter, no liddle brudder and sweester.”’ 

We tried to cheer her, but, as her friends at 
home had lost track of her, she heard nothing 
from them; and so felt as if “Chermany” and all 
the “Chermans’’ had been blotted out from the 
face of the earth. 

One day she came home from the country 
store, whither she had been sent for soap, all 
aglow with delight. Her blue eyes sparkled, and 
her cheeks were like new-blown roses. We did 
not know for a moment but some convulsion of 
nature had transported “Chermany” to our 
doors. 

“Ah,” she said, “de sthore man say to me, 
‘You is Cherman®? and I say, ‘Y-a-as.’ And he 
say, ‘Mr. Craves pring home a Cherman from de 
city for work on his carden—-name Yacob Bron! 
I will see him and dalk to him my language, and 
ask do he know my fader. I can wait no long 
for see Yacob Bron!” 

And then the smiles all flew, and she burst into 
tears and sobbed, ‘“O, no land like my Chermany 
—I must go back to him!” 

I cheered her with the promise of sending to 
Mr. Graves’ for the German to conle that even- 
ing, and suggested that perhaps he had a family 
who might follow him, and set up a little home 
near by. 

Greta laughed aloud at this bright prospect, 
and went to her work while I wrote a note to Mr. 
Graves, soliciting the favor of Mr. Yacob Bron’s 
company in my kitchen that evening. 

The boys sent him three separate invitations, 
all reaching him late in the evening; and Mr. 


Chicago is greater far | 


you an idea of the royal display of kings.’ | First collier—Hoo muckle will ye gie that cove 
“Were the sisters pretty?” I ventured to ask, | for haudin’ the horse? 

timidly. 
“What would be called in our country 


fine-| ling. He’s a hard-up-looking sow]. 
looking,” 


was her answer; “but they were very | 
sweet, graceful girls, and fond of their father. I | his shilling. 
saw them frequently, and though they were | 


Accordingly the “hard-up-looking sowl” got 


Bron never closed his eyes that night, wondering | 


| at our great desire to see him. 


He did not wait for the shadows of the next} 
Second collier—O, dash’t! we'll gie him a shil- | evening to fall. 


| He was as impatient to “dalk” 
| his own language as was Greta. 


| Looking up the road about four o’clock, I saw 
| —no father of a family—but a great, stalwart 
He touched his hat, thanked them, put the | young fellow, dressed up in true “Dock Square 
somewhat proud and fond of ceremony, yet I shilling in his pocket, and retired, with a queer | style,” scarlet cravat and all, striding towards us | 








as if in seven-mile boots! All he needed wa 
flag to make his onward march glorious! 

His manner became, however, somewhat syb. 
|dued as he approached the house. He lookeq 
from door to door, as if doubtful which point 
to attack; but finally decided on the front One, 
as the most imposing, and therefore the most 
promising. 

I opened the door, when he displayed such a 
set of great, white teeth, as, had we been in the 
cannibal islands, would have made me tremble, 
and asked,— 

“Be here a Cherman, madchen?” 

T directed him to the back door; and no sooner 
had he reached it than I heard such peals of 
laughter and such vigorous chattering as led me 
to think the two-had recognized each other as 
old friends. But this was not so. They were 
| only pouring out the love of faderland upon each 
other, he laughing, and she sobbing, and both 
talking in German and English ludicrously jum. 
| bled together. 

Very soon Greta appeared at the door of the 
sitting-room, and amid smiles and tears, asked,— 

“fT may go out? Mr. Bron will have me go 
walk mit him to de great bond where is boat to 
zail and gatch fish!” 

I offered to get tea myself that she might enjoy 
a walk and a free chat with “Mr. Bron,” and was 
not a little surprised on looking out soon after, 
to see the innocent strangers walking up the 
street hand in hand, like two children who had 
played together from their cradles! 

Soon after sunset they returned, radiant with 
smiles and roses, and I learned that they had 
seen the fishes in the water, and ducks, and a 
colt, and a calf; and also that Mr. Bron had taken 
Greta up to Squire Graves’ to exhibit her to his 
mistress, who had given them pears and apples 
from‘a silver fruit-dish! 

So, not to be outdone by my neighbor, I invited 
“Mr. Bron” to tea in my kitchen, and sent out 
the silver cake-basket in honor of the occasion! 

“Mr. Bron” withdrew at the reasonable hour 
of half-past eight, which proved him a sensible 
man. The next day our house was jubilant with 
German songs, and, as one of the children said, 
“mit Cherman laughter.” 

When the work was all through, and the kitch- 
en in order after dinner, and when I was alone 
in my own room, Greta tapped gently at the door 
and asked,— 

“May I gome in and dalk a leetle mit you, 
ma’am ?? 

She still had what Johnnie had called her 
“new face’’ on; and, as I saw she had come fora 
“dalk” rather than for directions, I told her to 
sit down. 

She seated herself on a stool, and, looking up 
tenderly in my face, said, “I luve you zo!” 

“Well,’”’ I said, “Greta, [love you. You area 
good girl, and I am very glad to see you looking 
so happy this morning.” 

“Yaas, very habby!’’ she replied, laughing; 
“but very sorry I go ’way and leabe yo,”’ she re- 
plied, with a mournful shake of the head. 

“Leave me! Why, where are you going, 
child?” I asked, in surprise. 

“IT cannot know soon as dis, but I go some- 
where when summer gone.”’ 

“What for?” 

“Mr. Bron have ask me will I marry him, and 
I say, ‘Ya-a-s.? He say he see many madchen in 
Chermany and New York, but none he luve but 
only me; so I mus’ marry him. I stay mit you 
till Mrs. Graves’ flowereall gone; then Mr. Bron 
go ’way, andI go mit him. Wife must go mit 
husban’.”’ 

“But, Greta, this man is a stranger, and you 
know nothing at all about him,” I said. 

“QO, yaas, I know all dings ’bout Mr. Bron— 
from he been a leedle paby dill dis dime!” she 
said, earnestly. 

“Who told you about him?” 

“Mr. Bron hisself; and he knows more ’boud 
hisself as any oder man do.” 

How do you know he told the truth, Greta” 
I asked, anxiously. 

“O, he tell me so, and I know he tell true! I 
say to him, (when he ask will I marry him,) ‘Ist 
you a gute man?’ and he say, ‘Yaas.’ 

“Den I say, ‘Do you luve Gott? and he say, 
*Yaas.’ 

“I ask him, ‘Do you read Bible? and he say, 
*Yaas.’ 

“Task him, ‘Can you say Lutheran Catechis” 
and he say, ‘Yaas.’ 

“T ask, ‘Can you tell de Lord’s Brayer?” and 
he say, ‘Yaas.’ 

“Den I say to him, ‘Tell me all de words vrom 
de Catechise, and de Commands, and de Lord’s 
Brayer, and Christ’s words he speak on de 
moundain, and de name for all de apostel; and 
den look in my eyes and dell me if you luve Gott, 
and be a gute man.’ 

“He say to me all dat, and more as dat; and 
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tell me Gott see his heart, and know he all drue | 


man; and dat he will luve me, and work for me, 
and some day take me back to Chermany, or 
send for my fader and mutter, and leedle chil- 
dren. Ino more homesick, now. I will be ’Mer- 
jean now, and very habby.”’ 

Iwarned her of the danger of listening to a 
stranger, and told her I would ask Mr. Graves 
what he knew about ‘Mr. Bron.” 

But Greta laughed at my incredulity, and said, 
“Yr, Graves know Mr. Bron one week, but Mr. 
Bron know hisself all his life.” 


It was of no avail that I tried to shake her con- | 


fidence in “My. Bron;”’ and to my next evil sug- 


gestion, she replied, “I tell you first day I see ! 


you, ‘Gott will be even where dere is no Cher- 
man.’ 
He send Mr. Bron, doo.’ 

The family sat in council that evening on “Mr. 
Bron’s’’ case, and decided that he had gone 
through a pretty thorough ordeal; and felt sure 


’ 


that one who carried so much of the Scripture | 


and the Catechism in his heart, could not be a 


very bad man. Mr. Graves removed all remain- 


ing doubts by informing us that Yacob Bron had 
come to him with recommendations from a Ger- 
man pastor in the city, who had known him 
from a child. 

Mr. Graves has since then made a permanent 
engagement with “Yacob Bron,” and is to build 
him a tiny cottage on his place. Greta has drawn 
twelve dollars of her wages, and is busy in the 
evenings, getting up her trousseau. Whenever 
she alludes to her “gute forjune,’’ she always 
says,— 

“Ah, my fader’s Gott not forget poor stranger! 
He here fore I gome, and he bring Mr. Bron here 
zo be given tome. Ah, Gott is gute zo me!”’ 


—__ _ -_- +s --—_ —-- -- 


For the Companion. 


SWUNG IN A WINDMILL. 
By Rufus Sargent. 


Upon a high table-land near Wexford stands the 


great gray windmill, whose long arms, covered with | 


tattered sails, go swinging round and round all day 
long. 

One summer afternoon there sat in the open door- 
way of this mill, studying a thumbed and tattered 
book,a boy of fourteen, with a brown face, curly 
hair and bare feet. His torn straw hat lay upon the 
floor beside him, and a smail black dog, whose head 
he now and then caressed, stood near by, and 
looked into his face. 

It was Thad Trimble, the son of the owner of the 
windmill. 

Thad was in charge of the mill that day, for his fa- 
ther had gone to a neighboring city. The boy had 
arranged every thing, and set the machinery in mo- 
tion, and now he was enjoying a little respite. 

The wheels and belt-drums clanked and rumbled 
above his head, the corn dropped steadily through 
the hoppers, the old building itself shuddered with 
the struggles of the great wind-wheel, and a fine yel- 
lowish dust hung floating in the air, making the 
sunbeams, which streamed through a window far up 
on the wall, look like bars of glowing gold. 

Thad turned the last leaf of his book. He drew 
his finger down the page as he read, and then with a 
sigh which made even little dog Punch look anxious, 
he came to the end, “That’s the whole of it, Punch, 
that’s the last word. Where do you suppose I’m to 
get another?” 

Thad looked mournfully at his book for a few 
minutes, as if trying to answer his own question. 
Then suddenly remembering his duty in the mill, he 
leaped to his feet and hastened in to inspect the 
troughs. 

He levelled down the yellow pyramids of meal, 
ran up the ladders to the hoppers, and threw in 
more corn, and slipped the running-belt upon a 
larger wheel, to make the mill go faster. This done, 
he rested again, and peered out at the huge arms as 
they swept around in the breeze, throwing their 
shadows on the sunny field. 

Presently, seeing every thing in order, he started 
to go down again. At that moment Punch uttered 
aloud bark. Thad looked over the railing and saw 
that there wasa visitor below. Not a visitor of the 
kind who usually came to look at the mill, but a 
well-dressed gentleman, an old, white-headed man 
with a white vest, a black coat, a tall, silk hat and a 
pair of patent-leather shoes tied with black-silk rib- 

ns. 


Thad descended as soon as possible. The old gen- | 


tleman smiled and was very polite. 

“Thave come to examine your windmill,” said he. 
“Thave often seen it from a distance, and I am very 
curious about it.” 

Thad at once offered to conduct him through the 
Whole establishment, and gaily enough they started 
on their rounds, for the gentleman was full of wit, 


and kept his young companion laughing all the 
way, 


Thad noticed that he had very bright, black eyes, 
which sparkled and danced continually, and seemed 
to see every thing. But his talk was even livelier 
than his eyes, and there was almost no end to the 
questions that he asked Thad about himself and his 


Wishes and prospects. 


Of course Thad found a chance to tell him there 
Was nothing in the world that he more desired than 


Sood books and plenty of them. 


Gott have been here all dime, and now | 
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glance. ‘Tell me just what kind you like best.” 
“Well, sir,’ replicd Thad, “books of travel; books 
| about great men.” 

“T'll send you plenty,” 
“but upon one condition.” 
; “What is that, sir, please?” inquired Thad, half 
| afraid that it would be something quite beyond his 
| power. 
| “Itis that you open that door away up there over 
| our heads, and let me see the sails of your wind- 
| mill.” 

Thad stared for an instant. 
laugh. 

; “Why, of course you can see them, sir. 
| not much to look at.”’ 

“Then come,” cried the gentleman, with a slight 
| look of impatience, “let us climb up there.” 

| “But the ladder is not very strong, sir.” 

“O yes, it is,” insisted the old gentleman; “it is 
very strong. I can see that it is strong.” 

“But it is very dusty, and with your black 
coat’’—— 

“But I don’t care,” cried the other, with even 
{more impatience. “I should not care if the rungs 
| were covered with tar.” 


replied the gentleman; 


Then he began to 


They’re 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| “A curious sort of gentleman,” thought Thad. 
| “But, at least,” said he, aloud, “we must wait until 
I can take another look at the mill.” 

“The mill is going all right. I am sure it is mak- 
ing noise enough.” 

‘‘No, I am afraid the corn is getting short.” 

“But I need not wait for you. I can go up the lad- 
der alone.” 

“All right, sir,” responded Thad, anxious to 
please, and full of visions of the choice books that 
his strange visitor was going to send him. ‘You 
have only to pull at the wooden pin in the latch, and 
open the wooden door, and you will then see the 
sails before you.” 

“Good!” cried the old gentleman, in an exultant 
voice. “I shall then be very happy. Happier than 
I have ever been in my life.” 

He nodded to Thad, and smiled in a peculiarly 
softand winning way. The boy thought his words 
and manner were singular, and he wondered more 
and more, yet he could not but think himself lucky 
to possess such a friend. 

He returned to the grinding-stones and fed the 
| hopper once more. 

The mill roared. The soft dust still floated in the 
air, and still the old rafters trembled with the thun- 
dering weight of the enormous wind-wheel. 

Thad glanced towards the ladder, and to his aston- 
ishment, saw that the old gentleman was taking off 
his cravat and his shoes. The man saw Thad’s 
upturned face, and noticed that it was full of sur- 
prise. 

“O, don’t feel alarmed,” cried he. “I am enly 
trying to make myself cool, that’s all. Remember 
to give me a full list of the books that you want me 
to get for you.” 

“All right, sir,” Thad shouted back, quite willing 
that his generous visitor should climb after his own 
fashion. And then he bagan to con over in his mind 
the list of books that he most wanted. 

Soon he saw the old gentleman going up the lad- 
der, catching carefully at the sides and placing his 
stockinged feet very exactly and precisely upon the 
rounds, 

“He’s not much of a climber,” said Thad, laugh- 
ing to himself; “he wouldn’t do to be a fireman.” 

A minute later he felt a flood of light illuminate 
the mill, and looking up, he saw that the old gentle- 
man had pushed back the wooden door, and stood 
gazing through the opening upon the sky and land- 
scape. 

But presently Thad was surprised to see him raise 
his hands far above his head and gesticulate towards 
the sky. He repeated this several times, and seemed 
to be speaking meanwhile, though the noise pre- 
vented him from being distinctiy heard. 

Thad did not know what to make of such strange 
conduct, and the longer he looked the more he was 
puzzled, for the man aloft grew louder in his speech 
and wilder in his gesticulations every minute. 

All at once a freezing sensation shot through the 
boy’s frame. It had occurred to him that the old 
gentleman might be crazy! He certainly looked 
like it. 

There was the white-haired figure perched upon 
the very edge of the sill, half in at the door and half 
out of it, talking to some imaginary person in the 
air. 

What would he do next? What could be done to 
stop him. Thad looked wildly around. The door 
| was at least thirty feet above him. There were two 
| ladders, and it would take him a full minute to 
, climb to the top. And then—what was he to do 
| when he got up there! 

But there was the strange old gentleman in imme- 
| diate peril of his life. Thad was half distracted. O, 
that some one would appear to help! 
| Suddenly he caught the sound of wheels in the 
road. He ran up to the door, but he was met at the 
threshold by two men, who asked hastily,— 

“Have you seen him? Have you seen him pass 

here?” . 

| “Who?” cried Thad. 

| “Col. Marshfield; he has escaped from the lunatic 
| hospital.” 

Thad turned pale. “There he is,’ gasped he, 
pointing to the open door in the loft. 

A long, loud, shrill langh came ringing down, and 
the men looked only to see a wild figure waving its 
arms and swinging to and fro in the sunlight. 

“Aha!” screamed the maniac, in a voice that 
could be heard distinctly above the thunder of the 
mill. “Aha, you fools. I’ve escaped you! I’m off 











| of these four fleet horses and be swept into ethereal 
| space,” and he pointed exultingly to the four vans 
of the great revolving wind-wheel. 

At the instant a quick thought entered Thad’s 
mind, and he rushed up the steps near the hopper. 
He pulled a lever, and stopped the mill. He ex- 
pected the sails would stop, but no, they continued 
togoround. The huge stones were not turned, but 
in some way the machinery had broken, so that the 
huge arms of the sails were not held. He exam- 
ined the machinery in his hurry and nervousness, 
but could see no way of remedying the accident. 
The two men rushed up and examined the huge 
iron couplings, but were ignorant of what should be 
done, and helpless. 

Then all of them rushed down to the base of the 
mill and eagerly watched the maniac in the tower 
window, but they could do nothing. The mad col- 
onel continued his wild gestures and shouts, and the 
hush of the now partially silenced mill made his 
voice and words sound doubly appalling. 

“In an instant I shall be shot amid the stars! I 
shall shine forever! You will see me there a light 
of the first magnitude! Good-by!” 

He kissed his hand to the gazers below. 
tarily they turned away their eyes. 
looked again he was gone! 

With a cry of dismay they darted out of the door 
and ran around the mill, fully expecting to find the 
remains of the crazy man lying upon the ground. 

But they saw nothing. There were the four huge 
arms sailing majestically round, but nothing more. 

Suddenly Thad uttered a shriek, and pointed up- 
ward. And now all eyes saw a sight that made their 
blood run cold. The old gentleman was clinging to 
one of the revolving arms of the wind-wheel! 
Round and round with it he went, his head now up- 

permost, and now his feet. In a moment more he 
would be dashed to the ground. 

Horror-stricken, the spectators could make no 
movement to avert the catastroph eall would soon 
be over. But in that moment of helplessness the 
boy conceived a plan almost as wild as the fancies of 
the maniac on the wheel, but nevertheless worthy 
the spirit of a hero. There was a life to be saved! 
He hurried back into the windmill, whipping off his 
jacket as he ran, and rushing to the ladders, mount- 
ed rapidly to the tower-door. 

Several coils of rope hung near, upon the wall of 
the loft. He seized one of the smallest and leaned 
out towards the revolving arms. They went down 
on the right and came up on the left. One went 
past. He looked up, ready to leap upon it, but the 
man was not there. 

Then the second one; but there was nobody cling- 
ing to it. Then the third; that, too, was empty. Its 
huge form swung by and disappeared. Could the 
old gentleman have fallen! No. The fourth arm 
came up, and there he was, clinging, pale and 
speechless. 

Thad collected himself for one strong effort. He 
leaped desperately forward, seized the sail in his 
arms, and felt himself borne downwards. Making 
sure of his hold, he now slowly worked himself 
nearer to the insane man. 

Before the arm began to mount on the other side, 
Thad was close to him. The sail arose, and both 
hung clinging, with their heads downwards. It was 
aterrible moment. 

But the daring boy persevered and did not lose his 
presence of mind. Carried whirling through the air 
as he was, he managed to pass the rope around a 
part of the oaken frame and then about the body of 
his companion. He drew it tight and fastened it. 

The old maniac was on his “flying horse,’’ but he 
was tied safely now. Again the great arm went 
down. Thad felt that his strength was going from 
him. All objects blended before his eyes, and in his 
ears roared a sound like thunder. 

He hoped that somebody might come to help him, 
or that something might cause the great sails to stop 
in their terrible flight. One of the men below had 
driven rapidly away to bring assistance, if possible. 

Minutes seemed hours to Thad. In vain he bent 
his legs around the oaken frame, and curled his 
arms about the braces, and buried his head in the 
course storm-stained canvass. His breath grew 
short, and his hold more and more feeble. One 
faint prayer, and a helpless glance at his bound 
companion—and he knew no more. 

A great shock awoke Thad from his swoon. He 
was lying on the ground, amid stubble, chaff and 
stalks of tall weeds. He opened his eyes and saw 
bearded faces bending over him with looks of ter- 
ror. Strong hands raised him up, but he shrieked 
with pain. His arm was broken in two places. 

He had slipped from the sail as it swung down 
nearest the earth, and his fall threw him partially 
upon a bed of waste “crackings,” chaff and straw. 
Otherwise he must have been far more seriously 
hurt, perhaps instantly killed. 

At this moment his father had fortunately re- 
turned. Thankful that his beloved boy still lived, 
he was soon able to adjust the machinery so that the 
wind-wheel was stopped, and then aided in lowering 
to the ground the unnerved figure of the crazy man. 

The severe jar of Thad’s fall injured him almost 
as much as his broken bones, and made his recovery 
very slow. But good medical care and tender nurs- 
ing triumphed, and he arose from the effects of his 
daring deed as strong as ever. 

But the best result of the affair was the change it 
made in his fortune, and the treasure it won for his 
mind. Thad never wanted for books again. The 
wealthy relations of the crazed gentleman brought 
him many volumes of the best reading, besides load- 
ing him with kind and grateful attentions. They 

i sent him to Hiedelberg, where he now goes about in 


Involun- 
When they 








“Books, eh?’’ echoed the other, with a sharp | on the wings of the wind. I shall leap on the backs, spectacles and a green cap with a long tassel, as 


characteristic a German student as can be found in 
the university. 
ioscan Atacama 
TRANSPARENT FISHES. 
The beauties of ocean life are perhaps as endless 
and astonishing as its grandeurs and terrors. What 


| could be more fairy-like in real existence than the 
| creatures here described by a correspondent of the 


Wilmington Advertiser, who saw them in the aqua- 
rium at Naples? 
The glass-like animals which swim on the surface 
of the sea are daily renewed when weather permits; 
| and at present there are some really lovely things of 
this kind to be seen here which could nowhere else 
be exhibited, since the Naples Aquarium is the only 
one which can draw supplies from a warm sea. The 
| Cestum Veneris is one of the most striking of these 
| transparent organisms, being a band of perfectly 
glass-like consistency, nearly a yard in length, undu- 
lating like a snake, and slowly moving through the 
water by means of two rows of large vibrating fringes, 
| which glisten with all the colors of the rainbow. 
Some of these are brought in nearly every day by 
the fishermen, and hundreds of the long chains of 
transparent calpae, not to speak of Beroes as big as 
lemons; glass shrimps, inhabiting the transparent 
little tubs known as Doliolum, and sometimes a Lep- 
tocephalus (thin-head), a true vertebrate fish, of 
which one at first sees only the black eyes, all the 
rest of its body being absolutely as clear and invisi- 
ble as a piece of glass—a really ideal ghost of a fish. 
——— - -+ - --—- 
SPARROWS. 
A motley crowd had gathered in the street 
To listen to sweet words of hope and love; 
The city’s dust was blown around their fect, 
But all the sky was very blue above, 
And ’twixt the city’s dust and heaven’s blue 
A flock of soft-winged, twittering sparrows flew. 


“God sees the sparrow fall,” the good man said, 
And at the word a thousands eyes, upturning, 
Gazed on the fluttering wild birds overhead 
With sudden tenderness and upward yearning; 
And even as they looked a sweet, swift song 
Burst from the feathered choir upon the throng. 
“And since the sparrows praise, why should not we?” 
The preacher said; and straightway, at his words, 
The voice of song arose triumphantly, 
Men, women, children, singing withthe birds 
A song of praise so fervent, full, and clear, 
I deem the saints themselves had joyed to hear! 


At length the choral ceased, and all the throng 
With hushed and humbled hearts went on their way, 
And in some hearts the echo of that song 
Made heavenly music till their dying day. 
If God a simple sparrow’s fall doth see, 
Then surely his sweet care is over me. 
Christian Union. 


oe 
From a Correspondent. 
THE HARVEST OF THE HOPS. 


If you should chance to find yourself, on a certain 
September morning, standing by London Bridge, 
your curiosity would be aroused by seeing a scem- 
ingly endless stream of poor folks, of all ages and 
sizes, and both sexes, pouring across it towards the 
southern counties. You are apt to think that all 
London beggardom is deserting the great city; you 
have never before witnessed such a collection of 
rags and tatters, such an army of the lowest dregs of 
mankind. 

There are tottering and jabbering, unshaven old 
men, and dirty-faced babies held in the arms of 
gaunt, half-starved women, or clinging to skirts 
which draggle in tatters along the street. They are 
aloud and rough set, but little used to the polite- 
nesses of life; and on this occasion they have an air 
of going on a holiday. 

The harvesting of the hops is, indeed, the London 
beggars’ holiday. It is then that,in the mild and 
genial September days, he for once breathes the 
fresh country air, gladdens his eyes with the sight of 
green fields and cozy hedges, and roams free on the 
soft turf and beneath the wide-spreading oaks. 

These poor people watch anxiously for the time 
when the welcome news comes, that the hops have 
turned from the pale green which they have worn 
‘in August, to the light yellow-brown color which 
shows that they are ripe. Then there is eager hur- 
| rying to get ready for the week’s excursion into the 
| country, for whole families go, and the child that is 
big enough to walk is able to earn at least a few 
| precious pennies in the hop-gathering. 

So they pou: out joyfully from the slums of the 
| Seven Dials and the dismal, crooked lanes of Spital- 
| fields, from the Thames side and the gloomy corners 
| of Westminster, and presently the roads leading to 
| the hop-Zardens of Kent, Surrey and Sussex are all 
alive with the motley crowd. 

For once beggars are welcome to those who are 
more blessed in worldly comforts. The owners of 
the hop-fields are as anxious to greet them as they 
| are to come. For the hops must be gathered as 
quickly as possible after they are ripe, and there 
cannot be too many hands at work getting them in. 

The scenery in the English county of Kent is 
very rich and lovely. Shakespeare says of it, “Sweet 
is the country, because full of riches.’ Its gentle 
| hills and pretty, shaded roads, its deep green and 
| plentiful foliage, its wealth of flowers, its grand old 
ivy-twined castles, its cheerful, sunny landscape, are 
renowned over the land. 

Not least among its attractive features are its hop- 
gardens. Every one knows what a pleasant, pretty 
vine the hop is; for it grows all around us, by the 
doors of our Yankee farm-houses, and in the Down- 
East fields. In Kent it is fashioned into graceful 
arbors and long festoons. Long and beautiful ave- 
nues are bordered with hops on either side, trained 
on poles seven or eight feet high, to which they 
cling with grateful tenderness. 

They look finely, with their drooping, fragrant 
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cones and their delicate, waving tendrils, their | 
soft color and their thick luxuriance; and very 
soothing is their fragrance, inducing a pleasant 
drowsiness, and imparting healthful tints to the 
cheeks of the city-worn crowd. Kentish farmers 
devote not less than forty thousand acres to the 
growing of hops; each acre will bear, in a fair 
season, eight hundred pounds of the feathery 
herb; and they bring from ten to thirty cents a 
pound, according to their scarcity or plenty. 





GOING OVER LONDON BRIDGE. 


To visit the hop-gardens and avenues, in the 


| not ill-natured merriment. 





time of the harvest, is to see one of the most cu- | 
rious sights which England presents. Here is 
the multitude of beggars whom you have ob- | 
served pouring over London Bridge, scattered | 
thickly among the vines, gathering the yellow- | 
brown cones, and carrying them, heaping full, | 
to the buildings on the edge of the fields. Rag. | 
ged little boys and girls are busy at the branch- | 
es, nestling in among the leaves, as eager and | 
happy as if they had never seen a dark and dirty | 
London lane. 
The old men and women seem to have breathed 
in new life with the pure country air; even the 
roughest and worst of the beggars appear sub- 
dued into good-nature and faithful work by the 
sweet scenes amid which they find themselves. 
The process of hop-picking is not, however 
simple as you might faney. 





. SO 
It is far from being 
as easy as grape-picking or huckleberrying. 
First come some of the regular farm hands, who | 
are called the “pole pullers.’” These from 
one pole to another, and cut the vines near the 
ground. The poles are then pulled up, and the 
hops are carried away to spots where piles of them 
are heaped up. The roots of the hops, remain- 
ing in the ground, do not fail to produce another 
crop each successive year. The task of the “pole 
pullers” ended, the “hoppers’”’—that is the crowd 
of London beggars—begin their work. 

Very many of these beggars have brought with 
them odd-looking umbrellas, which now come 
into use. They are put on the ground upside | 
down, with their handles sticking in the air; and | 
into them the hops are first picked. When the | 
umbrellas are full, they are emptied into large | 
canvas bags, with openings made. stiff with 
strips of wood, | 


on 
go 





These bags are called “bins,’’ | 
and when they are full, they are carried to a con- | 
ical brick building, where the hops are put | 
through a purifying process with sulphur, and | 
are cured and dried, They are spread over a 
hair-cloth, which itself rests on a grated floor: | 
beneath this is a pit where the fire and sulphur 


pans are; and thence the fumes rise and saturate | 
They are then ready for the market. 


the hops. 








GATHERING HOPS, 


These poor people usually get a shilling (twen- 
ty-five cents) for each nine-bushel “bin” they 
fill; and a family of a man, his wife and two or 
three active children, often pick as much asa 
hundred bushels in the course of a day. Over 
them is placed a man who is called the ‘‘meas- 
urer,”’ who looks after the measuring of the 
quantities picked by the work-people. 

Not less enrions than the hop-picking itself is 
the sight of the ragged multitude after the day's 


| wretched are thought of, then; and the widow 


| in the remotest villages of Greece and Russia, as 


| 
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work is done. Theysleep over night either in | 
sheds or out in the open fields; and often, gath- 
ered on the banks of a stream, under the great 
oaks, with perhaps a fire in their midst, cooking 
a homely meal, they look like a tribe of wander 
ing gypsies. You will find them lying under the 
bushes or hedges along the roadside, in the 
barns and on the dismantled hop-garden; and all 
around are heard sounds of loud and rude, but 


It is the happiest season of the year to them; 
and they enjoy the country “outing” not less 
than does my lord his grouse and partridge- 
shooting, which takes place at the same period. 

The harvest done, they trudge back to the great 
bustling city again, to their squalid haunts and 
their hard, bitter life of beggary and want; but 
their excursion has at least given them a pleas- 
ant thing to remember, and something to look 
forward to again; while they have gained some- 
what of health with which they are better able 
to bear the privations to which they are return- 
ing. 

+o>—____—__ 
THANKSGIVING. 


We owe many debts to the pious Pilgrims who 
came hither, across the bleak Atlantic, to found 
our great Republic; and not the least of the 
boons which they have left to us is that of 
Thanksgiving day. 

Who does not look forward each year, with 
ever recurring pleasure, to the day when he shall 
return to the old home, and be gathered with fa- 
miliar faces about the dear old fireside? We do 
not need the Governor’s Proclamation to remind 
us of its coming; the period to render thanks for 
the blessings that Heaven has showered upon us, 
and to partake of the happy festival of gratitude, 
is engraven on all our hearts. 

It is a time for the heart not only to expand 
with home affections and joyful emotions, but 
to grow warm with charity. The poor and 
and the orphan, in all our cities and villages, 
have reason to give special thanks for the gener- 
osity of those who think of them, and provide 
them, too, with a taste of Thanksgiving good- 
cheer, 

Thanksgiving is peculiarly an American festi- 
val. No other country has an annual holiday 
corresponding to it. The only Thanksgivings 
which take place, especially as such, in Europe, 
are those which occur in England on the recov- 
ery of a royal personage from illness, or on some 
event of national good fortune. 

When King George IIL. recovered from his in- 
sanity, nearly a century ago, a grand procession, 
consisting of the great nobles, bishops and 
princes, went through London, and a splendid 
Thanksgiving service was performed in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, in the presence of the recovered mon- 
arch. 

The day was cclebrated as a holiday; there 
were bonfires and merry-making everywhere: 
gaily-dressed multitudes crowded the streets, and 
the town was all alive with banners, music and 
joyful sounds, 


they call “Kissing Day.” The custom is to pre- 
sent an egg toa friend the first time one meets 
him or her, after twelve o’clock on Easter night. 
The one who gives the egg says, “Christ is 
risen!’? The other replies, “Is He risen, in- 
deed?’ and thereupon three kisses follow. The 
Emperor himself has to submit to the universal 
custom, and is kissed by the priests, officers of 
State, Senators and military officers above the 
rank of major. Timid lovers seize this occasion 
of “Kissing Day” to gain a privilege for which 
they have previously sighed in vain. 
For the Companion. 


A LOVE-LETTER. 


My darling, darling mother, 
I think of home to-night; 
I see you sitting all alone 
Beside the firelight; 
And Spot is lying at your feet 
On the old lamb-skin mat; 
While opposite, with blinking eyes, 
Purrs Tabitha, the cat. 


The clock is ticking on the shelf, 
The table set for tea, 

And Jack and Nell are coming in,— 
You'll all be there but me,— 

While I, with twenty other boys, 
At a long table sit, 

And such a Babel of a noise! 
You can’t imagine it. 


I thought to tell of studies hard, 
Of Algebra and Greek, 

But other things come uppermost, 
Of which I'd rather speak. 

O mother sweet, I never dreamed 
I'd miss your voice so much. 

If I could only kiss you now, 
Or feel the gentle touch 


Of your dear hand! We boys are rough, 
And seldom care to show 

The deeper currents of the heart, 
Where love’s white lilies grow. 

We laugh at tears, and jest at sighs, 
But many a lonely night, 

There’s just a something in my eyes 
That isn’t laughter—quite. 


There’s nobody that smiles like you, 
Or has a voice so rare; 

I seem to hear it when the birds 
Sing in the summer air. 

Our fellows laugh and call me odd, 
And sentimental, too, 

Because I take long walks alone,— 
*Tis just to think of you. 


They say that I’m in love. 
I rather think it’s so; 

And ’tis a love that every year 
Seems tenderer to grow. 

Yes, I’m in love with one whose life 
Has been a model true; 

A book whose pages shine like gold, 
And mother, dear, that’s you. 


Well, yes, 


Ah, many a time when wrong has come 
In almost angel guise, 

To bid me dare and do, I’ve seen 
The sadness in your eyes. 

The way you used to look whene’er 
My evil will had sway. 

God bless you, mother, for your love 





When the Prince of Wales, two years ago, re- 
covered from the illness which was so nearly fa- 
tal, a similar Thanksgiving pageant took place. 
Queen Victoria, surrounded by billiant costumes, 
and passing under triumphal arches and by fes- 
tooned houses, went to St. Paul’s as her grand- 
father had done, and there an imposing religious | 


. a a - 1 
j service of Thanksgiving was performed by the! 
| Archbishop of Canterbury. } 


" ‘ | 

Although the European nations do not have | 
Thanksgiving as we do, almost all their holidays 
have, like our Thanksgiving, a religious origin. | 


Christmas and Easter are celebrated everywhere; 


in France and Spain. The Christmas customs 
vary, however, among each people, those of Eng- 
land most resembling ours. 

Easter is the time to return to worldly amuse- | 
ments after the long reign of Lent is over; and it 
is celebrated with eggs painted in different col- | 
ors, in France and Germany, much as it is in 
some parts of this country, 

The principal holidays in England are Christ- 
mas, Easter, Whitsuntide, Guy Fawkes’ day and 
Lord Mayor's day. The two latter are the only 
patriotic holidays; England has no general anni- 


| versary of national rejoicings like our Fourth of 


July. 

In the time of the Empire. France celebrated the 
fifteenth of August, the birthday of the first Napo- | 
leon, as a patriotic festival. Guns were fired, 
there were imposing military reviews and fire- 
works, and the parks of St. Cloud and Versailles, 
with their cascades and fountains, were thrown 
open to the people. Since the fall of Napoleon III. 
this has ceased to be a holiday. The French 
have, however, many other holidays, for the | 
most part religious festivals. 

fhe principal Russian holiday is Easter, which 


| elected President. 
| There was scarcely a State where the Republicans 
| exhibited any thing like the strength they had 
| even one year ago. 


That keeps me pure to-day! 


Tell Jack and Nell they’ll never know 
What “home” and **mother’’ mean,— 
They’re only words until you go 
Where neither can be seen. 
What would I give to just run in!— 
O mother, there’s a tear !— 
No matter; fancy it’s a kiss— 
I guess I'll stop right here. 
Mary A. DENISON. 


+> 
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THE NOVEMBER ELECTIONS. 


Louisiana held her State election on the 2d of 
November, and on the next day twenty - four 
other States of the Union followed her in making 
choice of Congressmen to serve two years, begin- 
ning the fourth of March, 1875. In most of the 
States, also, there were elections of State officers. 


The general result was a great and sweeping | 


victory of the Democrats, the first of that party 
since the year 1856, when James Buchanan was 
The change was universal. 


Massachusetts elected a Democratic Governor 
for the first time in twenty years. New York 
rejected Gov. Dix, and chose the Democratic 
candidate, Mr. Samuel J. Tilden. Pennsylvania, 
which gave Grant 187,000 majority two years 
ago, Illinois, which gave him 57,000, and New 
Jersey, which gave him 15,000, were all carried 
by the Democrats. The usual Republican ma- 


| jorities in the Western States were greatly re- 


duced, and the Democratic majorities in the 
South were largely increased. 

The result on Congress will be a complete re- 
versal of the relations of the two parties, In the 
gresent House of Representatives the Republicans 


have nearly or quite 200 members. In the yoy: 
| House they will not have more than 120: y 
the Democrats rise from less than 100 to mo, 
than 170. They will therefore have a majority in 
that branch of Congress, and will be able t, 
choose the Speaker and to have full control over 
all appropriations. 

The Senate, however, will remain Republicap, 
Enough State Legislatures have been carried }; 
the Democrats to give them a gain of four Sena. 
tors; but notwithstanding this the Republicans 
will have a majority of at least fifteen, and prop. 
ably of eighteen members. The Democrats, 
therefore, cannot for the next two years carry op 
the government according to their own poliey, 
but each branch of Congress will be a chee 
upon the other, and will prevent political legisj,. 
tion of any kind from being enacted. 

The politicians are ready enough with their 
explanations of what has happened; but before 
we give the reasons they assign, we may mention 
two truths of political philosophy which go , 
good way towards accounting for the resu):, 
Men like change. This is almost inherent jy 
human nature. History shows that our peop) 
tire of any and every party after awhile, ani 
will get rid of it, whatever it may do or fail , 
do. Besides this, it is a fact that a political rey. 
olution almost always takes place in “hay 
times.” Rightly or wrongly, a bad season for 
business or very poor harvests will be laid to the 
charge of the party in power at the time, and th 
voters, without stopping to reason with them. 
selves, vote against the officers whom they find 
in authority. 

In this case, however, other causes for the rey- 
olution in our parties are assigned, and some of 
them undoubtedly with truth. The Democrats 
charge corruption upon many of the Republicans, 
and great numbers of the latter party admit that 
the misdeeds of certain of their associates have 
cost them dear. Besides this, many of the nom- 
inations were objectionable, the persons selected 
for candidates not having the confidence of the 
party; while elsewhere the objection was not so 
much to the men nominated as to the manner in 
which the caucuses and conventions were carried. 
Often good men were defeated because they were 
in bad company. 

The politicians on both sides are anxious to 
know whether the great revolution of this year 
is to be permanent, or whether the Republicans 
have only defeated themselves in a temporary {it 
of disgust, to return to the political fold when the 
party has learned the lesson they wished to teach. 
This is a matter of much consequence, as a new 
President is to be chosen in 1876. Time only can 
decide. Much will depend upon the course of 
the Democrats on their return to power after 
fourteen years experience as an opposition party. 
There are political prophets who declare that be- 
fore the time for the presidential election ar- 
rives, political organizations will be completels 
changed,—that there will be neither a Republican 
nor a Democratic party, but that on new ques 
tions the voters of the country will make a new 
division. Those who hold this view expect that 
the great issue will be on the question of return 
ing to specie payments. 
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WOMEN IN THE FIELDS. 

A correspondent sends us a suggestive picture 
of what she saw in Belgium, while on her way 
to Switzerland. It is not a very attractive illus- 
tration, but it presents a phase of the “rights” 
of women that we do not encounter in this coun- 
try. The writer says: “We stopped in Brussels 
long enough to see a few of its principal beauties, 
but what would Miss F. say if she could but see 
the women we saw. She wants them to plant, 
and hoe, and work. Yes, and she could see 
them, here—coarse, sunburnt, bare-headed, bare- 
footed, and with tongues that would shame 4 
wharf rat. 

“We found them living in the fields, holding 
or hauling the plow, cutting, binding and thresh- 
ing grain, driving heavy carts, mending high- 
ways, repairing railroad tracks with men’s hats 
and jackets on. 

“They smoke, and swear, and dig, and pound, 
and doubtless rejoice that they have got their 
rights. I prefer a higher civilization, thank you, 
and have no ambition to cultivate muscle at the 
| expense of brain, or brawn, if delicacy is to be 
sacrificed. 

“We stopped at Cologne, and here Katy left 
her bed in the early morning to look out, for in 
the words of ancient lore, ‘there went forth 4 
cry,’ and behold a little army of milk-maids, 
some of them very comely, too, going past oul 
window. 

“Each one had a small two-wheeled cart, with 
a dog at the fore, as a motive power. There 
were tinkling bells among them that sounded 
| prettily on the still air, and the maids them- 
| selves were neatly dressed, the small white caps 
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or bonnets on top of their abundant tresses giv- 
ing them a fine effect. 

“Over the ‘bridge of boats’ they went to mar- 
ket, and I don’t think they cheated their custom- 
ers, because, you see, women, pretty young girls 
at that, don’t do such things.” 


+o —— 


WOODEN SHOES FOR HORSES. 

A part of the general staff of the German army | 
under Gen. Moltke were employed to ascertain 
whether in case of the war with France breaking 
out again and the French landing an army at Cux- 
haven, the Germans would be able to effect a resist- 
ance. 





The officers inquired of the farmers in the 
neighborhood whether they could ride over the ex- 
tensive flats between the rivers Weser and Elbe. 
The answer was, “Well cnough, if you put wooden 
shocs on your horses.’’ The officers hod never heard 
of wooden horse-shoes, and were not a little aston- 
ished when the Moorish inhabitants produced the 
article. They did not, however, hesitate to try them, 
and succeeded in riding across the swampy ground 
withont the least difficulty. “Such shoes have been 
on foot in the district of the Moors from time im- 
memorial. Perhaps at some future period an archax- 
ologist will dig up a wooden horse-shoe and draw 
the conclusion that iron was unknown to these peo- 
ple, or they had not skill enough to forge iron horse- 
shoes! 


+>-- —_on 


| him, “I heard your plea up in town, and I havea | 
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“One thing that was painful to us was the degrada- 
tion and oppression of the women. The men gener- 
ally were sitting in their tents, smoking and playing 
cards or some other game, or were asleep, while the 
women were cooking, gathering wood for cooking, 
or grass for the horses and cattle, or carrying water, 
or doing some such menial work. The men are good 
for nothing but for gaming and hunting, and as for 
hunting, the women generally do the skinning, clean- 
ing and packing, for the average Indian man is well 
Sel by Solomon: ‘A slothful man roasteth not 
that he taketh in hunting.’”’ 


heroic woman, who in America has no peer, Lydia 
Maria Child. It is asmall, unpretentious house, one 
story high, with L. It is painted yellow, has green | 
blinds, and an old-fashioned, green front-door, with | 
a brass knocker. In front of the house stands the 
largest willow tree I ever saw; and very handsome 
was its silvery foliage, bathed in the glowing sunset | 
hues. The house stands back, high up from the 
street, facing to the weet, and its front yard was filled 
full of bright, sweet blossoms, yet none so bright and 
sweet as their mistress who was wandering among 
them. | 
. = oe — itself on form and face; 
or Mrs. Child, although seventy-two years old, is 
SENT FREE TO JANUARY. one of the most beautiful looking women my eyes 
We will send the Companion FREE TO JANU- | ever rested upon. She is very hospitable, and enter- 
ARY, 1875, to all new subscribers sent us during rr te iain ai 
the months of November and December, 1874. | = 
CIRCULARS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS will be | WHAT 
sent to all subscribers who wish them as aids in 


getting new names. 





A PARSEE SAYS, 
The Parsees, or fireworshippers, are comparatively 
| few in number now. 





--—— | 


eS eee | and the sublimest form of idolatry, though it has | 
, y ve # a “} s. “ vag t Pa Me 
MR. CHOATE AND THE AMBITIOUS rare. fe aes “or 4 _ ren . Par 
PLOUGH-BOY. see visitec Is country and gave some lectures, 


A Parsee writes tothe Bombay Guardian that the | 
only hope of their race (numbering some 80,000 in 
India) being saved from extinction, is in adopting 
Christianity. That journal states that there are | 
thousands of educated Parsees in Bombay who have | 
entirely lost confidence in their own system of re- 
ligion, and are perfectly convinced of the truth of 
Christianity. 


A great many boys mistake their calling, but all 
such are not fortunate enough to find it out in as 
good season as this one did. 

It is said that Rufus Choate, the great lawyer, was 
once in New Hampshire making a plea, when a boy, 
the son of a farmer, resolved to leave the plough and 





went to Boston, called on Mr. Choate, and said to 


er, on which stands the house of that most noble and | R® 


and Attractive. 
combined. 


A series of instructive and amusing 
| performed, and without the slight 
- . - | nied by an illustrated book of instructions, 
become a lawyer like Rufus Choate. He accordingly | 


source of entertainment. 
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TURNING HOME. 


Those who have in the country been, 
‘To spend the sultry Summer ° 
Where many pleasant things they’ve seen, 
Of which to speak in terms of praise; 
Returning to their homes in, 
For the cool season to prepare, 
We hope they m 












VY nuly not toil in vain, 
But take much real comfort there; 
And when their Boys need “Winter Clothes,” 
Coat, Pants, Vest, Hat and Shoes complete, 
We hope they’ll * Suit” them at FENNOo’s, 
Corner of Beach and Washington Street. 





a seals : vt | FOr Beauty of Polish, Saving Labor, Clean=- 
Their religion is the oldest liness, Durability & Cheapness, Unequaled. 


MORSE BROS., Prop’rs, Canton, Mass. 
HE ENCHANTED TEA CHEST; or, The 
Hundred Wreaths of Perfume. Unique, Puzzling 

A Perfume Casket and difficult? Puzzle 

Price 30 cents. 

Cupid’s Magic Cards. 






These curious ecards will 


make any person, showing them, reveal their greatest se- 
crets. 
Price 30 cents. 


They defy detection and cause great amusement. 


Scientific Experiments for Winter Evenings. 
experiments, easily 

danger; accom pa- 
Price 50 cts. 
New Oriental Figure Puzzle, an endless 
Price 30 cents, 








The 


| desire to become a lawyer like you. 
ONE’S TEMPER. me how?” ; 
| ‘As well as I can,” said the great lawyer. 


LOSING 
“Come 


Will you teach | 


H Either of the above will be sent by mail, postage paid, 
A SPECIAL OFFER. on receipt of the price by HAPPY HOURS COMP AN Y, 


| 
| 
The Companion given with other Publica- | No. 1 Chambers Street, New York. 48 
tions. —_—_— - - - 


Men of intense passions and fiery tempers are often | 
called men of strong natures, but wrongly. Strong | 
natures can control their feelings, and repress out- | 
breaks of passions, but weak natures yield to every | 
excitement. George III. gave a hard hit at Lord 
Kenyon, one of the most uncomfortable noblemen in 
the English court. He came into the royal presence | 
one day in great excitement, and, secing the surprise 
depicted on the face of the monarch, said, in self- 
defence ,— 

“Thave just lost my temper.” 

The King was quick at repartee, and, without wait- 
ing for the explanation which was to follow, said,— 

“I congratulate you. I hope you will find a better 


in and sit down.” zs We will send to any person the Companion, and 
Taking down a copy of Blackstone, he said, “Read | either of the Publications given below, at the fol- 
this until I come back, and I will see how you get on. : E 
The poor boy began. An hour ohne His back | lowing reduced rates, which includes the payment 
ached, his head and legs ached. He knew not how | of the postage for the year. Payment must be made 
to study. Every moment became a torture. He | jn advance. 
. " 3 ity | 
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“Geton! Why, do you have to read such stuff as der, Bank Check or by Registered Letter. We do | 
this?” not hold ourselves responsible for its loss by mail. 
roa? 
“Yes. oie On account of the large lists of some of the pub- 
“How much of it? is ‘ . ' 
“All there is on these shelves, and more,” looking | lishers, it sometimes requires three or four weeks 
about the great library. before a magazine ordered can reach the subscriber. 
**How long will it take?” 
“Well, it has taken me more than twenty-five 
years.”” 
“How much do you get?” 
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thought so who opened an invitation to dinner in 
which the host addressed him as his “Most inti- 
mate fiend,” and coolly asked him to “come drown 
and di—e with us at half-after o’clock sharp.” 

The man convicted of a crime in a county court of 
New York, might forgive the jury for doing their 
duty, but not for their orthography, when he found 
out that on a majority of the ballots used in the jury- 
room were written “gilty,”’ “guiltey,” “giltey’? and 
“jilty.”” 

We don’t know what the young man did who 
received this short, sweet letter from a Leavenworth 
young lady: “Dere Jon—cometafpastate.”’ 
honor of the English language we trust that “Jon” 
did not go at half-past eight P. M., or A. M., either. 

oe 
FALSE CREDIT FOR LEARNING, 

Queen Elizabeth once gained credit by a famous 
show of learning. A Spanish envoy, Peter Dialyn, 
made an outrageous address to her in full court. 
The Queen made a prompt reply in excellent Latin, 
and when her ministers expressed surprise at her 
readiness, she said, ““God’s death, my lords. I have 
been enforced this day to scour up my old Latin, 
that hath long lain in rusting.” 
gencral enthusiasm, for it was full of sharp wit, and 
lofty spirit, and quiet dignity; and all the courtiers 
supposed it to be born of the excitement of the oc- 
casion. But the credit was gained very cheaply, for 
she had probably prepared it beforehand, as she had 
& copy of the speech delivered by Dialyn to the 
States General in the Netherlands, and it was near- 
ly identical with the one given in England. But 
Elizabeth was a good Latin scholar, and under ex- 
citement, could use it with great fluency. 


A PICTURE 


+2 —— 


OF PAWNEE LIFE. 


Romance has made the ideal Indian (from a very | 


few real examples), and clothed him with such hero- 
ic and dashing attractions as even to make some sen- 
timental lads and misses wish to run away and live 
With him. But those who have ever been foolish 
enough to try it for themselves have testified that the 
poctic virtues of the ‘“‘noble brave” grow beautifully 
less as one gets near him. The modern wild Indian 
is a dirty customer, certainly. 

Dr. Monfort, of the Herald and Presbyter, lately 
Visited the Pawnees, and says, “On their reservation 
they have three villages, not many miles apart. 
Each village has less than a hundred houses, which 
are all built of sods, generally about six or seven feet 
high and twenty feet square. In these they live, ex- 


cept in warm weather, when the vermin become so | 


abundant and energetic as to drive them out. 
Summer they live in tents or out of doors. 

“The Pawnees are the most filthy, lazy and _thrift- 
less people I ever saw. Their enlinary habits and 
supplies are simply brutish, and as to their dress, the 
Weather was warm when we were there, and we saw 
little of it. In regard to many of both sexes we may 
Say that if they had ‘sewed fig leaves together and 
made themselves aprons,’ they would have been that 
much better clad than our first parents were in the 
garden. 


In the 


For the | 


The speech excited | 
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Stirling was very proud of his title of “lord,” 
| which gave him more outward distinction, though 
| not more real respect, in the Revolutionary army 
| than it would have done among the British regi- 
;ments. The story is told that, heing present at the 
| execution of a soldier for desertion, when the poor 
| fellow cried out, “Lord, have mercy on me!” Stir- 
| ling thought that he must be the lord meant, and ex- 
| claimed, with warmth, “IT wont, you rascal! I wont 
| have mercy on you!” 

Baron Steuben was an excellent military officer, 
| especially careful in looking after the drill and ac- 
| coutrements of his troops, but he never became a 
complete master of the English language, and often 
made laughable mistakes. 

Dining one day with Gen. Washington at Dobbs’ 
| Ferry on the Hudson, the conversation turned on 
| fishing, and the baron remarked that fishing might 

be a fine thing for some persons, but not for him, 
| He had tried it once, and after sitting three hours in 
| a boat in the hot sun, he had caught only two fish. 
| What kind of fish were they?” inquired Wash- 
ington. 
| “Tf am not sure, but I think one of them was a 
whale,” replied the baron. 

«A whale, baron, in the North River!” 2 

“Yes, I assure you, a very fine whale; was it not?” 
| asked the baron, appealing to one of his aides-de- 
| camp. 
| An eel, baron.” : 

“JT beg you Excellency’s pardon, but I understood 
the gentlemen to say it was a whale.” 
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The subscriptions to these Publications can com- 
mence at the time they are sent us. We do not fur- 
nish specimen copies of any of them. They need 
not necessarily be ordered to the same person, or 
the same Post-Oflice as the-Companion. Our re- 
sponsibility ends when subscribers receive their first 
number. 


FOR CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


Please examine our “Premium List,’ and make your 
selections and order at once. 
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Artist’s Portfolio and Pencils. 


<a aaaiieneaiaes 
THAT WICKED FLY. 

The bad flies do not all stay East to torment ws. 

| A Western editor finds the provoking creatures all 

around him, though late in the fall. He describes 

them as coolly as he can. 





The peculiar variety of horse-fly which infests our 
sanctum is one which has a long and keen billand a! The Portfolio contains 25 sheets of Drawing Paper and 
vigor in using the bill which is something wonderful. | 25 Designs for Drawing. The Case contains 4 Faber’s 
This unprincipled and ill-bred fly begins his attacks | Drawing Pencils, graded from soft to medium hard; also. 
when we begin to write, and there hasn’t been cold | a cake of Faber 8 artist’s rubber. All sent postage paid 
enough weather yet to weaken its energies—we | for $0 cents. 
speak from a positive knowledge. | 

He can alight on the nose, make his presence felt, 
and get out of the way as nimbly as in August. He 
can fly from the cheek to the back of the hand, from 
thence to the ear and then to the nose again, pierc- 
ing every spot with undiminished vigor, and avoid 
every slap. For instance, we begin an article thus: 

Americans are apt to (slap) boast that they (slap) 
Americanize every foreign population which (slap) 
takes up a residence among us, (shoo!) but a gross 
inconsistency is (slap, slap) seen in the fact that they 
fear the Heathen Chinee will (slap) subvert this 
country, or at least remain an inharmonious ele- 
ment, (slap) introducing a new (slap) form of wor- 
ship, and rendering (slap, slap, slap)—— 














A Box of Decalcomanie. 








It contains a large and varied assortment of oil pictures, 
such as landscapes, flowers and bonquets, suitable to or- 
nament Glass, China and Wooden Wire, and cotton, silk 





sepcctliliin 
MRS. CHILD AT HOME, 
| The children will be interested to read this per- 
sonal sketch of one who has long been known as 
their friend and one of their favorite writers. A 
correspondent of the Worcester Spy says: 


and sponge, with full directions for their use. 
paid on receipt of 80 cents. 

When sending money for any of the above articles, buy 
a post-office money order, a bank draft or registered let- 


Sent post- 


} other way. 
Any of the above articles sent post-paid on receipt of 





| We drove one pleasant ores over pate wed price by 

meadows, and watched the fading sunlight flicker 
through the long willow hedges which border the PERRY MASON & CoO., 
| road on each side, on through the thriving orchards | ¢ youth’s Commanion Office? 
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| of Wayland, past the west bank of the Sudbury Riv-! % 41 Temple Place. Boston, Mass, 














and other fabrics; also, a bottle of preparation, brushes | 








Yes, $25.00 2 day is guaranteed using our 
Well Auger and Drills in good territory. Two 
wells 50 foot deep can be bored in one day, and 
one well will gurnish water sufficient for 100 
head of cattle. Highest testimonials from the 
Governors of Iowa, Arkansasand Dakota. All 
tools warranted. Descriptive catalogue freo. 

Address WELT. AUGER CO., St. Louis, Mo 


Perry’s Moth and Freckle 


LOTION, for brown discoloration of the face; also his La- 
PROVED COMEDONE AND PIMPLE REMEDY, the great skin 
medicine for Pimples, Blackhead orFleshworms. Obtain 
of your druggist, or of B.C. VERRY , the noted Skin Doc- 
tor, 49 Bond Street, New York. 23-4 
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WOODWARD & BROWN 





Were awarded the FIRST Premium at the Mechanics 


Fair, Boston. 


on. 514 WASHINGTON STREET. 
7—ly 


RPP APA No Charces for eee 

TO INVENTORS Patents unless successful. 
Pamphlet free. C. A.SHAW, 
RPPPAPPPAAN0) Tremont Street, Boston. 


$15 00 SHOT GUN. 


A double barrel gun, bar or front action locks; war- 
ranted genuine twist barrels, and a good shooter, or no 
sale; with Flask, Pouch and Wad-cutter, for $15. Can 
besent C. O. D. with privilege to examine before paying 
bill. Send stamp for circular to P. POWELL & SON, 
Gun Dealers, 238 Main St., Cincinnati, O. 35—26t 


NOVELTY 
Printinge-Presses 


The best yet invented for Amateur 
and Business Purposes, and Unsur- 
passed for General Job Printers. Over 
10,000 in use. BENJ. O. WOODS, 
Manufacturer, and Dealer in) Every 
Description of 

PRINTING MATERIAL, 
49 Federal St.. Boston, M; 
Or, E. F. MacKusick,6 Mur ? 
Y.; Kelly, Howell & Ludwig, 917 Mar- 
ket St., Phila.; 8. P. Rounds, 175 Mun- 
roe St., Chicago. 

Send for Ilustrated Catalogue. 
Graefenberg Vegetable Pills 
Act gently, removing disturbing causes without leaving 
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GRAEFENBERG MARSHALL’S CATHOLICON, 


' A wonderful remedy for those distressing complaints to 


| 
| 
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ter, as we cannot be responsible for money sent in any | 


which women are subject. 
vegetable. Sold by all Dru 
rRAEFFE 


G 
34—ly 


These medicines are purely 
egists. Send tor Almanac, 
INBERG COMPANY, 

56 Reade Street, N. Y. 


Ladies at Home 
And Men who have other business, wanted as agents. 
Novel plans, pleasant work, GooD PAY. Send 3-cent 
stamn for particulars. TITE GRAPHIC COMPANY, 39 
and 41 Park Place, New York. 45—26t 





THE YOUTH’S 


|of our country. Texas, for instance, could take 
every man, woman and child in the United States 
| into her borders, and then be no more crowded 
| than the old Bay State, and she could carve her- 
self into thirty-six like Massachusetts. Prussia, 
that power which has shaken Europe, could be 
put into Illinois and Iowa. In Chicago, alone, 
there is to-day fifty millions of English capital. 
The grand tidal wave of emigration sweeps west- 
ward at the rate of fifteen miles a year, and we 
built last year seven thousand miles of railway. 
Who can measure the mighty power for weal or 
woe that we shall wield a half century hence? 








For the Companion, 


THE PASTURE. 
This is the pasture. See, how wide 
On either hand the walls divide! 
And what a breadth of gray and green, 
Of turf and boulder, lies between! 





A TERRIBLE BEDFBLOW. 
“The good old times” were not all good, and 
the aged who love to praise them have to tell 
their hardships and perils, as well as their ro- 
mance. The following is a true pioneer story, 
as related by a very old lady to her great grand- 
children: 


The grass still keeps its summer hue, 
The sky still wears its perfect blue; 
But deeper and more crystal clear 
Chan te the Regeny of the year, Great grandmother was a young girl, when, 
one afternoon, she went to spend the night with 
a friend about her own age. 

The old folks were away, and in the little lone- 
ly log-house these two young girls—just in their 
teens—spent the long winter evening by tle 
glowing, crackling fire, with never a thought of 


The cattle rest them in the sun, 

For now the sultry days are done; 
Warm shadows flit along the grass, 
As towards the South the robins pass. 


Above the thickly lichened wall 
Flame golden-rod and sumac tali, 
And from the shoulder of the oak 
An ivy flaunts its spotted cloak, 


sical little things. 

The wind whistled and moaned 
house, through the great forest trees, amid 
which stood the lonely log-house; and even if 
they heard an occasional howl of a wolf not far 
away, or the barking of a fox skulking around | 


around the 
A sober smile, with homely grace, 
Lights ‘all the pasture’s rugged face- 
A smnile of trust and patient cheer, 


fear, talking, as girls will talk, about all nonsen- | 


COMPANION. 
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in mosaics that line the whole edifice, and the | 
carvings are so rich and graceful, that the inte- 
riors of some of the chapels seem like Eden bow- 
ers transfixed by a miracle and frozen into stone. “Still less would thee think of offering me thy 
And in this spot lived a brotherhood who came | knife and fork to eat with after putiing them 
from the first circles of society and buried them- | into thy mou*h, wouldst thee?” 
selves in this gorgeous tomb, for it was little The interrogated answered,— 
else. The monks took a vow of perpetual silence, | “To do that would be an outrage on all decen- 
lived apart, ate apart, and met only for the un- | cy, and would show that such a wretch was out 
social hours of prayer, when each was wrapped | of the pale of civilized society.” 
in his own meditation, and no one uttered asyl-| “Then,” said the Quaker, “with those impres 
| lable. sions on thee, why shouldst thee wish me to 
“Each of the little cells where they slept had a | take into my mouth and nostrils the smoke from 
small window or closet communicating with one | that cigar which thon art preparing to smoke 
of the corridors, and in this closet was placed the | out of thine own mouth?” 
| frugal meal, which was then taken into the cell | 


“Abominable! 
most insulting.” 
The Quaker continued,— 


No! Such an offer would be 











| and eaten in solitude. Every quarter of an hour = 
a bell struck, to remind the listeners that they THE DOG “CRUSOE” AND THE 
| Were so much nearer their death. In the garden CROWS 


the railings are ornamented with marble skulls, 
jand the only sounds that used to disturb this | 
splendid solitude were the tread of sandaled feet, 
the rustle of tong, white robes, or the clang of 


Crows do not commonly attack four-footed 
living game (larger than frogs), though we have 
; - ; : en a flock of them chase even a horse—and not 
| the bell that told off their solemn lives in brief | _ ie : ee Se eae ; 
| moments, that yet might have seemed long to | # Very lean one, either. A lady thus chronicles 
|them. These monks, like most others in Italy, | some of the adventures of her dog Crusoe: 
have been driven from their retreat and all their | 
treasures confiscated by Victor Emmanuel.” | 


When “Crusoe” was quite a puppy, he ran 
| barking after a fine horse in the garden. The 
——— | horse lifted his heels, struck poor Crusoe on the 
| lear, and the gentleman who had followed him 
| THE LITTLE BOY ON THE STOOP. | (and in vain endeavored to call him off the pur- 
Children stolen for a ransom (like Charley | rons age bap ee as ey ng oe 
ne ‘ ~, | seeit 2 poor creatur ‘ougl th the 

| Ross), and the — little Italian organ - boys | whites of his eyes turned up as if in death. But 
farmed out” to miserly traders in beggary, are ; he recovered; and it so cured him of running af- 

| not the only unhappy young victims of circum- | ter horses, that he never did it again; and if ever 
stances who find the law slow to help them. | he saw this particular horse, he would be in such 





Parental neglect and the misfortunes of emigra- | * state of distress he was half wild, and would 
2 gra- 


As if it knew that fall was here; 

Asif it knew that, soon or late, 

Its herds shoukl house outside its gate; 
As if it felt the coming gale, 

And saw the grass grow wan aud pale,— 
And kept, through all, 2 human faith 
That God is gracious, e’en in death; 
And hushed its fears, aud held serene 
Its sober cheerfulness of mien, 


IpA WitrrereLe BENHAM, 


+> ~ 
For the Companion, 
STARLIGHT AND SUNLIGHT. 

There is now living, we think, in the city of 
Prome, Burmah, an old blind man, who, though 
born a heathen, became a true worshipper of 
God before he ever saw the New Testament. A 
little more than thirty years ago a fellow-coun- 
tryman stopped at his house, and gave him a 
book in the Burman language, containing the 
Psalms and some of the prophecies. 

He began to read, and as he went on, he be- 
came greatly interested and impressed, and be- 
fore he had finished the Psalms he was convinced 
that his old religion was wrong. The lamp 
which he now held in his hand showed him that 
his nation had for many centuries been worship- 
pers in darkness of a false religion. 

The words “Behold Iwas shapen in iniquity, 

. . against thee have I sinned,” he felt to be 
the truth. “The sacrifices of God are a broken 
spirit’? pointed him to the remedy. 

And so the Divine voice that spoke out of the 
wonderful Book wrought a change inhim, He 
became another man. He threw away his idols, 
discontinued his pagan offerings, and abjured 
the superstitions of Boodhism forever, 

In their place he set up the pure worship of 
Jehovah, and from that time he was a praying 
disciple of the true God. He had learned of Him 
as his Creator and Preserver, the Judge of men, 
and he delighted in Him. 

In this way he lived for twenty years without 


e e | 
having seen or heard of the story of the coming | 


of Christ and His great work for men. He had 
committed many of the Psalms to memory, and 


ones, and these backwood’s girls noticed them 
but little more than you do the jingling horse- 
car bell, or the whistle of the passing locomo- 
tive. 

When the tall old clock struck the hour of 
nine, they covered up the remains of the now dy- 
ing fire, which was their only way of preserving 
it for morning, said their prayers, blew out their 
flickering tallow-candle, and quickly jumped into 
the great motherly feather-bed, and snuggled 
under the warm blankets and bedquilts that 
were never wanting in those thrifty days. 

But they were no sooner settled comfortably 
in bed, than both were startled by a rattle, rat- 
tle, rattle, that made their hearts stand still with 
terror. 

“Hark! What’s that?” whispered one to an- 
other, as they hugged each other closer, and 
shook with cold and fright. 

Then they lifted their heads from the pillow 
and listened intently, and it came again—rattle, 
rattle, rattle; and the girls knew the sound per- 
fectly well, and perhaps by daylight, on the open 
mountain side, it would have searcely fright- 
ened them, for a well-aimed stone or two has been 
the death of many a rattlesnake. 

But now, where was he? They could not step 
out of bed lest they should put a bare foot on the 
horrid reptile; they had no matches in those 
days, and no way to get a light but from the 
covered embers on the hearth. All they could 
do was to lie still as possible, and wait for the 
morning, and surely, never was morning longer 
in coming. 

The roosters crowed while yet it was dark, 
bringing no comfort to these poor girls who lay 
cramped up in bed, scarcely daring to move 
hand or foot lest they should come in contact 
with the mortal foe who lay in close coils very 
near, as they knew by that ominous rattle, rat- 
tle, that every now and then struck terror to 
their hearts, and chilled their bodies through 
with an icy coldness, 


no longer, daylight sent its first beams through 


doubt that his snakeship was not there, how 


their cramped limbs. 





clothes was the work of but a few minutes, and 
| peace. 

| covering after another, right under the last quilt, 
next the sheet, lay Mr. Rattlesnake, one huge 


the chicken-roosts, the sounds were familiar | 


At last, when it seemed they could endure it 


the little curtained window, and anxiously sur- 
veying the floor, and making sure beyond a 


joyfully they sprung from bed and _ stretchéd 
Starting up the fire and hurrying on their 
then began the search for the enemy of their 


Cautiously stripping off the bedclothes, one 


tion, throw many upon the world before they are 
old enough to provide for themselves. The New 

York Tribune gives the following touching de- | 
| tails of the case of the little boy on the stvop: 


|_ While Policeman Folk was patrolling through 
'Ludlow Street, Wednesday afternoon, he was | 
| stopped by a woman residing in the neighbor- | 
| hood, who pointed towards a small boy sitting 
on a stoop, and said that she believed the boy | 
was lost. She had noticed him sitting on the | 
stoop early in the morning, and finally, becom- 
ing anxious about him, had gone out of her 
dwelling and asked him where he lived. 

| The boy had answered that he was waiting for 
his father, who had told him to remain there, | 
and had given him a slip of paper with some | 
words written upon it to show to persons who 
might ask him questions. She had asked the 
boy to give her the paper, but he had refused to | 
do so. 

The officer, upon hearing this narrative, went | 
up to the boy with the impression in his mind | 
that the child might be Charlie Ross, the missing | 
Philadelphia child. He first asked the boy if he 
was willing to give him the paper. The boy re- 
plied,— 

“[ll give it to you because you are a police- 
man, and my papa told me to give the paper to a 
policeman.” 

The officer took the paper and read the follow- 
ing words: 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


“Aug. 19, 1874. 

“To all that may read this note: I wish that 
they will please, for God's sake, place this boy 
in the hands of the police, for I, his father, am 
unable to take care of him. He was eight years 
of age on the 12th of May last. 
been dead six years.”’ 

There is no signature to this note. The officer 
took the boy to Police Headquarters, where the 
child was closely questioned in regard to his 
abandonment. It was found a very difficult mat- 
ter, however, to get any information from the 
boy, as he was evidently brought up in some 
foreign country, and only lately began to acquire 
English. 

All that could be learned from him was that 
his name was John Percy, and that his father 
had some command in a ship; that he slept in 
the cabin, and that he only came to this country 
lately. He could not tell from what part of. the 
world he had come, nor indeed any thing of his 
past life. 

His father, as he said, had left him in Ludlow 
Street early that morning, and had told him to 
remain there until he returned. The child has a 


His mother has 


| bunch of ugliness, with his venomous head peer- | finely-formed head, delicately-shaped features, a 


recited them daily as prayers, especially the | ing out from the midst of his coiled-up body; 
fifty-first. | and if those poor girls, whose charming bed-fel- 

At last he came to Prome, and met a missiona- | low he had made himself, had been so unfortu- 
ry who gave him a copy of the Burmese New | nate as to stretch down a foot from its cramped 
an - oo ie . | position all that long, dreadful night, without 
Testament, He read it. What had been a dim | doubt his repose would have been disturbed, and 
light to him before became clear as mid-day. His | he would have repaid the indignity in the man- 
prayers were turned to hallelujahs, He had | ner that has made his family notorious through 
hardly gone through the Gospel by Matthew be- | all their generations, 


fore he exclaimed with rapture,- — -~—+o» 
“Why, Lam like a man who, after living and | MEN WHO LIVED WITHOUT 
w orking twenty years by starlight, for wy first SPEAKING. 
time sees the sun rise in all his splendor! The | They who do not speak cannot swear (though 
vielen of my faith has brightened into perfect | they can lie by signs and actions), but this is no 


day! 

God took almost two thousand years of time 
to give His Revelation to man. He gave the 
starlight first and then the sunlight. The one} 


| argument for the disuse of the vocal gift, one of 
| God’s greatest blessings. It is as much a crime 
against nature to refuse to speak when we have 


fine complexion, black hair, and black eyes, and 
is very intelligent. He seems greatly distressed 
by his father’s absence. ‘ 


————+499———————— 


HOW THE OLD QUAKER PUT IT. 

The sentiment that smoking in public places 
is a nuisance needs little or no explanation, but 
in case one is called for, the style of argument 
adopted by a Quaker, in the following incident | 
from the Christian Statesman, is a very good 
model: 

Plain speaking was formerly considered a duty 
by the Quakers. It is a pity they do not prac- 
tice it oftener on smokers, taking the following 
as a specimen: 

Recently, a Quaker was travelling in a railway 
carriage. After a time, observing certain move- 





the power, as it would be to rob ourselves of good 
| eyes by sewing up the eyelids. We are glad that 
the “Silent Monks’ have been disbanded, and 


leads to the other. Even now there are degrees 
of privilege and knowledge But those who im- 


ments on the part of a fellow-passenger, he ac- 
| costed him as follows: 
| “Sir, thee seems well dressed, and I dare say 


| never go near him, or look at him if he could 
help it, even at a great distance off. 


But Crusoe’s propensity for roaming was not 
so easily cured, as I shall show you. He was 


| very good a long time; ran about the garden and 


house, but never went off the premises. One day 


at dinner we missed him; and his truant ways 


this time nearly cost him his life. He had not 
been gone very long when one of the servants 
saw him tearing down a field of stubble. Crusoe 
was racing with three or four large crows after 
him; and as they had wings, and he had only 





| legs, though they are very swift ones, the match 


was rather an unequal one; and, faint with exer- 
tion and fright, the poor little fellow was com- 
pletely gained upon by his enemies. Just as my 
servant got up to him, he had sunk down ex- 
hausted, and the birds were settling on him and 
tearing off his beautiful hair to get to his eyes. 
They evidently mistook him fora young lamb, 
and if our lad had not come up when he did, they 
would have blinded our pretty pet forever, and 
perhaps would have killed him. So intent were 
they on their victim, that the lad’s shouts did 
not frighten them away, and it was only when 
he was within an arm’s length that the birds 
rose heavily and took to flight. 

Poor Crusoe! He is generally so brave; but this 
time he was nearly frightened to death. His 
pretty eyes, instead of being shaded by his beau- 
tiful long hair, were laid open without any thing 
to cover them, and it was months before the hair 
grew again. He was so disfigured you would 
hardly have known him, and I think he hardly 
knew himself. 





or 


A LONG SWIM. 

Lord Byron became famous for his swim across 
the Hellespont, in imitation of Leander, the old 
Greek. Several others have attempted the same 
feat, but it will not compare in difficulty or 
length with the feat of a common boatman in 
England. 


The Norfolk Chronicle makes the death of 
Samuel Brock, a Yarmouth beachman, the occa- 
sion of recalling his extraordinary escape in Oc- 
tober, 1835. A vessel was observed at sea about 
one o'clock, P. M., with a signal flying for a pi- 
lot, bearing east, distant about twelve miles. 
Brock, who belonged to Layton’s company, with 
nine others, launched the yawl Increase, and 
steered for the object of their enterprise. About 
four o’clock they came up to the vessel, which 
proved to be the Spanish brig Pequetto de Bil- 

oa. Three of the beachmen went on board, and 
the remainder of the crew of the yawl were sent 
away. : 

On their way home a terrific squall took the 

yawl’s sails flat aback and she capsized. Ina 
ew minutes all the crew, with the exception of 
Brock, were drowned. It was then about half- 
past six o’clock, P. M., and the nearest land was 
six miles distant,—dead low water; and Brock 
remembered that the flood-tide would be setting 
off shore making to the southward, so that 
should he ever reach the shore he would have to 
swim and float at least fifteen miles. 

The swell of the sea drove him over the Cross 
sand ridge, and he got sight of the buoy at St. 
Nicholas’ Gat, nearly opposite his own door, dis- 
tant four miles from the land. He had now been 
five hours in the water. He next caught sight of 
a vessel at anchor. He got within two hundred 
yards of the vessel and hailed her; a boat was at 
once lowered, and at half-past one o’clock, A. M., 
having swam seven hours and a half in an Octo 
ber night, he was safe on board the brig Betsy, 
of Sunderland, nearly fifteen miles from the spot 
where the boat Increase was capsized. 


—~+>- 





prove the starlight well, as the old Burman did, | 
are the ones who will hail most gladly the full 


hope they will forget their foolish vow. 


thee-considers thyself well-bred, and would not si 


Charles Warren Stoddard, writing to the San 
Francisco Chronicle, says, “Away up on the hill 
that overlooks Naples stands the Carthusian 
; monastery of San Martino. The monks who 


Tue Covurst or Empirr.—This is a great} once inhabited the glorious palace—for it is noth- 


glory when it comes. They are on the way to| 
eternal life. 


——— Se 


. , y less—were " ir a ¥ 

country. What do our transatlantic readers | "8 le “Tl nye ~ n of noble birth and vast for 
didi cal iiades Wich oon Mies | tune. ie church is now one of the most mag- 
think of such facts as these es | nificent in Italy. Agate, jasper, lapislazuli, 
Rev. Dr. Barrows, of Boston, forcibly presents | amethyst, Egyptian granite and fossil wood, to- 


facts which bring vividly before us the vast area | gether with marbles of every tint, are so blended 


demean thyself to do an ungentlemanlike action, 
| wouldst thee?” 

The person addressed promptly replied with 
considerable spirit,— 

“Certainly not, if I knew it.” 

The Quaker continued,— 

“And suppose thee invited me to thy honse, 
thee would not think of offering me thy glass to 
drink out of after thee had drank out of it thy- 


READING ALOUD. 

The long winter evenings are at hand, when 
families are shut up very much to home enjoy- 
ments. One of the pleasantest ways of passing 
an evening for the family circle is to have read- 
ing aloud from an interesting book. 

A very pleasant accomplishment for the it 


door amusement of families is that of reading 





| self, wouldst thee?”’ 
| The interrogated replied,— 


aloud; but to read well, a certain amount o 
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study is requisite; first of all, it is necessary to 
acquire a habit of sustaining the voice; then, one 
must learn to modulate the tones, to attend to 
punctuation, and, above all, the reader must 
have a fair appreciation of the author’s meaning. 
This involves a study of English literature which 
is sadly needed by most young ladies who are 
supposed to have finished their education. 

it is impossible to estimate sufficiently the im- 
portance of reading aloud in the family circle. 
Children are wonderfully impressed by hearing 
poetry; their tastes are formed and their minds 
stored with knowledge often far beyond their 
years, if they have been brought up where the 
English classics are read aloud and talked aloud. 
And in after life, how often amidst turmoil and | 
trouble some scrap of poetry or prose comes back 
to us in the tones in which we heard it read. 
Some noble sentiment, some pure thought, is 
thus forever associated with “the tender grace of | 
a day that is dead,” and with “the sound of a} 
voice that is still.” 
































For the Companion. 


THE PARROT WHO SPOKE IN 
MEETING. 

A cage that in a school-room hung, 

A parrot held with noisy tongue. 

Now Polly was a lively bird, 

And swift improved by what she heard. 

A Quaker dame the school did teach, 

Who used the ancient form of speech ; 

Tn “thee” and “thou” the classes led, 

And Polly mimicked what she said. 


One phrase quite often Poll would hear, 

When scholars spake nor loud nor clear; 

The quiet dame’s reproval ran, 

“Thee must speak loud; thee knows thee can.” 


Large meetings oft were held for prayer 

In the old school-house ; sometimes there 
The Quakeress, too, would meet to preach 
And pray in ancient forms of speech. 
Once, on a summer holiday, 

When these good people met to pray, 

A Quakeress arose to speak, 

Who had a voice quite low and weak. 

Poor Polly listened all in yain, 

Then thought she saw her duty plain. 

A snirill voice through the school-room ran, 
“Thee must speak loud—thee knows thee can.” 




















Disgusted much, the dame looked round, 
Uncertain whence could come the sound, 
Or who, discourteously, would dare 

To speak to her so sternly there. 


But Polly saw, with much delight, 
Her speech had caused the dame a fright; 
And louder yet, her order ran: 
“Thee must speak loud—thee knows thee can.” 
All seriousness was at an end. 
Excusing Polly to each Friend, 
The assemblage parted for the day, 
And, with mild laughter, went away. L. B. 
+o 

A SPIDER’S BRIDGE. 

The way in which a spider spins and uses his 
web is often very remarkable. A writer in the 
Hearth and Home gives this curious instance. 
One chilly day, he says, I was left at home alone, 
and after | was tired of reading Robinson Cru-} 
soe, [caught a spider and brought him into the | 
house to play with. Funny kind of playmate, | 
wasn’t it? Well, I took a wash-basin and fas- 
tened up a stick in it like 





| but Crusoe wasn’t hungry for flies just then. 


, top and commenced playing circus. 


‘knew, and that was this, that the draft of air 


then run back up to the top again. Pretty soon 
it became a serious matter with Mr. Robinson, 
and he sat down to think it over. As in a mo- 
ment he acted as if he wanted to shout for a 
boat, and was afraid he was going to be hungry, 
I put a little molasses on the stick. <A fly came, 


He was homesick for his web in the corner of 
the wood-shed. He went slowly down the pole 
to the water and touched it all round, shaking 
his feet like pussy when she wets her stockings 
in the grass, and suddenly a thought appeared 
to strike him. Up he went like a rocket to the 
He held one 
foot in the air, then another, and turned round 
two or three times. He got excited and nearly 
stood on his head before I found out what he 


made by the fire would carry a line ashore on 
which he could escape from his desert island. 
He pushed out a web that went floating in the 
air until it caught on the table. Then he hauled 
on the rope until it was tight, struck it several 
times to see if it was strong enough to hold him, 
and walked ashore. I thought he had earned 
his liberty, so I put him back in his wood-shed 
again. 
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For the Companion. 


A VISIT TO THE KING OF THE 
CANNIBAL ISLANDS. 

We paid a short visit to His Majesty, ““Ho-ky- 
po-ky Wink-y-wang, King of the Cannibal Is- 
lands.”” We were ushered into a large tent 
where the King and Queen were waiting to re- 
ceive us. 





We were motioned to partake of the steaming 
contents of a large kettle. We complied, with 
some reluctance. 





KETTLE. 


After a short time a couple of saucers were 
placed before us, each containing a ball of 
chopped meat, still hot from the fire. 


SAUCERS, 

After eating these barbarous sausages we 
were handed some bean-looking nuts, or nut- 
looking beans, which reminded us of peanuts. 
We found afterwards that they grew in large 
pods, on a vine similar to our common gourd. 





As a desert we were obliged to devour a large | 
bulb, very much like garlic in taste, only much 
stronger,—in fact it was so strong that the tears 
sprung to our eyes, and our interview was soon 
brought to a close. 





BULB. 





Before leaving, however, we were presented 
with the portraits of the royal couple, which we 
will present to you next week. | 


Lucius Goss. | f 


[By tracing these pictures and then -eutting | 
them out and putting them together, you. can | 


sel’s mast, and then poured in water enough to | Waiting a week to see them.—Ep.] 


turn the mast into an island for my spider, 
Whom [ named Crusoe, and put on the mast. 
As soon as he was fairly cast away, he anxious- | 
ly commenced running round to find the road to 
the mainland. He’d scamper down the mast to 
the water, stick out a foot, get it wet, shake it, 
Tun round the stick and try the other side, and 








! 

- 

IDLENEss.—Hannah More says, ‘“Idleness | 
among children, as among men, is the root of all 
evil, and leads to no other evil more certain than 

ill temper.” Little Willie seemed to know this ; | 

for, when he had nothing to do, he would say, | 
“Now, mamma, I have nothing to do; I am on, 

Satan’s ground, you know.” 

















Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 


z. 
CHARADE, 
A bashful youth addressed the chair, 
And then stood fumbling with his hat,— 
Then tried to speak,—but in despair 
Said but my jirst,—and down he sat. 


In time the youth, a warrior brave, 
Led home his ranks, in honor now. 
For mem’ry’s sake, high dames did crave 
To clip my second from his brow. 


He heeded not. Away he sped . 
To greet his joyous mountain maids. 
With arching evergreens o’erhead, 
They met beneath my whole’s dark shade. 
L. @ 
2. 


REBUS, 


Ait 


Advice to the arrogant. 


3. 
A VILLAGE SKETCH, IN WHICH THIRTY-FIVE 
DECEASED AUTHORS ARE BURIED. 

(One in each line.) 

Close by the clover field in green arrayed, 

That skirts the moore edged in with pleasant shade 

Of orchard, where awake at spring’s behest 

The birds their sweet new tones, the trees fair dressed, 

In blossoms pink and white; or later still, 

Where one sees lambs disporting on the hill; 

Or later, sweet as sugar, ricks of hay, 

The cow perceives and tempted is to stray; 

The donkey burns to snatch a mouthful sweet, 

And Dick ensures to Tom a jolly treat; 

In tumbling ’mongst the grass, till their rude foe, 

The farmer, comes, who, odd enough, wont know 

Why boys with leap-frog art his ricks should spoil. 

Alas! wah eye them soon, and then they'll cease to 
smile. 

Where the long rays across the pathway fall, 

John’s cottage stands, a place well kngwn to all. 

A somewhat crabbed man is John, whose age 

The thoughts of long past eras must engage. 

Long since he’s taken sides with ancient ways, 

And odd and dry denics to moderns praise. 

His hens to neat-made fowl-pen take their way 

On foot each night to roost when tired with day. 

ITis dog as out he yelps defiance loud 

To scamp belligerent ’mongst the school-boy crowd, 

Disturbs the song old Smiths across the way 

Hum everlastingly throughout the day. 

The parson, a3 his pen serenely glides 

Swift o’er the paper, a moment bides, 

Annoyed thaf monster never seems to tire. 

Then thinking, “Ay, why need L aspire, 

And to waste elegance of style on boors. 

John’s one who never comes within church doors. 

My words worth much that me great labor cost, 

Now all erratic to the winds are tost, 

And every line I add is only lost.” 


4. 
DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 
My first rules the land; 
Ty second’s a State; 
My third’s close at hand; 
My fourth’s a sad fate; 
For my fifth, much is planned; 
For my sixth, crops do wait, 


My initials and finals, to the wise, 
Spell the children’s Paradise. 


5. 
Entire,—a host of men, alert and brave; 
Curtail, and leave what they must surely have 
If victory o’er their banners yet shall wave. 
Curtail again, and leave what, long gone by, 
When ancient termed, some wish again were nigh. 


K. S. 


Ino Hoo, 





B. 
Conundrums. 
What trade is it whose works are trampled under 
oot? A shoemaker. 
Why should a magistrate be very cold? Because 
he represents just-ice. 
What man must have his glass before he can do a 


a liberty-pole or a ves- | make the portraits of the royal couple, without | day’s work? A glazier. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Jack and Gill. 
2. “Will you walk into my parlor, 
Said a spider to a fly.” 

3. Wine, Cider, Gin, Beer, Rum. 

4. L, F, Ant, (Elephant.) 

5. Arsenal, Benoni, Raisin, Arabic, Horatio, Aeri- 
al, Mammon. ABRAHAM LINCOLN, 

6. Assail not the innocent. 

7. Bug, Use, Gein. 
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SCIENTIFIC AND USEFUL. 

A great change has lately taken place in the public sen- 
timent in reterence to the possibility of curing Hernia. 
The new Elastic Truss retains the rupture absolutely at 
| all times, is worn with perfect ease night and day tilla 

cure is effected. Sold at moderate price, and sent by mail 
| toall parts of the country by the Elastic ‘iruss Co., No. 

683 Broadway, New York city, who send civeulars free. 
| Branch office, 129 Tremont Street, corner Winter Street, 
| Boston. 48—It 






AVILUDE; 


OR, 





A NEW EDITION JUST ISSUED. 
ONLY FIFTY CENTS A GAME, 
“My papa never buys us gaines,”’ said a child, sadly. We 


are sURE he wonld if he knew he conld get 2 Goop one for 
fifty cents. Tell him to send for Avilnude; if he is not sat- 
isfied he may return the game and we will return the mon- 
ey. HOME ATTRACTIONS ARE ALWAYS SAFE. 


Must have a large sale, and deserves it, too.—Harper’s 
Weekly. 

Don’t forget to send three-cent stamp for a catalogue of 
all the games we publish. 





OLIVER Optic, 


Most of the ree 
about the old g 
know the differe 
“Portrait Authors” ? 

In place of author’s name only, in “Portrait Authors,” 
there is his portrait, while the descriptive ecard gives not 
only the title of his books, but a correct sketch of his life, 












sof the Vouth’s Companion know all 
2of “Authors”; but how many of them 
between that and the NEW game of 





&e. 
Only 50 cents for thirty-two portraits of popular authors 
and biography of each. 
fhe cards ave divided into eight groups, as follows: 

NOVELISTS, 
HISTORIANS, 
BioGRAPHERS, 
HUMORISTs, 


Srony Writers, 
JOURNALISTS, 

Monat anv RELIGIOUS, 
Poets. 








There are single portraits in this game that alone are 
worth the price of all. And as a game it is a wonderful 
improvement on the old game of ** Authors,” 

Sent, postpaid, on receipt of fifty cents. 








The inventor of this game is the president of a college, 
and the anthor of many stendard theological works, but 
he never did a better thing than when he devised Society. 
: «ingly fascinating asa game, yet every card points 
amoral, Sent, postpaid, pt of fifty cents. Send 
three cent stamp for catalogue of all our games and home 
amusements. 


WEST & LEE GAME CO., Worcester, Mass. 


“The three games are not only wholly unobjectionable, 
but combine in them positive influences for good, and we 
regard them as the best that can be introduced into the 
household.”’"— Youth’s Companion. 37 


URNETT’S COCOAINE has earned a just rep- 
utation for promoting the growth and preserving the 











beauty of the human hair. Instead of possessing the 


heating and rancid qualities of all animal preparations, 
such as bear’s grease, etc.,it is a cooling, vegetable oil, 
highly perfumed, and extremely agreeable and cleanly. 


It imparts a healthy natural gloss to the hair. Ladies 


dressing their hair elaborately, for the evening, will find 
48—1t 


Sure rellef Q' MA. 
KIDDER'S PASTILLES.(2:-010°¢. 4 STHMA. 
is Fn aie ee ee 


sharlestown, Mass. 


E M PLOYM E NT —__Men, women and 

. agents, we have 
just what you need. Our $x1l Mounted Chromos outsell 
any thing in the market. Mr. Persons writes: “I struck 
out yesterday, and by working easy four hours, cleared 
$7.” A lady has just reported her profits for the forenvon 
as $5; yesterday up to 2 o’clock she cleared $750. We 
can prove beyond question that one agent ordered 5600 of 
these chromos in eleven working days. We have the 
largest and finest assortment in the United States. We 
will send an assorted 100 of the best selling free of charge 
on receipt of $650. Send in your orders or give usa call. 
Samples by mail 25e., or 12 for $l. BOSTON FRAME 
AND CHROMO CO., 2°2 Washington St., Boston, Mags. 
made rapidly witl 
‘ats rth 


MONEY Outfits. s, samples and full partic- 
ulars FREE. S.M.Spencenr, 117 Hanover St., Boston. 
ae 4 ‘ se The Best 
Printing Presses.74/,7%7 
> g? Size for Cards, La-| ¢2 Size for Cire 
S6R;: Envelopes, &¢ | $1 1 culies, Ete. 
Business Men do their own Printing and Ad- 
i Soys and Amuteurs have delight- 
nent and money making. Send stamp 


r, specimens, ete., to the Mapulacturers, 


KILSEY & CO., Meriden, Conn, 


that it will keep in shape for hour's. 








1 Stencil and Key Check 


















The Sunscrirrion Prick of the ComPANTON is 


$1.75, which includes the payment of the 
Postage by us. 


New subscriptions can commence 
the year 

THR Comranion is sent to subscribers until an explicit 
order is received by the Publishers for its discontinu- 
ance, and all payment of arrearages is made, as re- 
quired by law. 

PAYMENTS for the Companion, when sent by mail, should 
be made in Money orders, Bank-checks, or Drafts. 
WHEN NEITHER OF \N BE PROCURED, send the 
money inar “re All postmasters are re- 
quired to reg whenever requested to do so. 

The date against your name onthe margin of your paper 
shows to what time your subscription is paid, 

RENEWALS. —Three weeks are required after receipt of 
money by us before the date opposite your name can 
be changed. 

DISCONTINUANCES 
must be notified by 
his paper stopped 


at any time during 








“rv letter 


Remember that the Publishers 
letter when a subscriber wishes 

All arrearages must be paid. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which your 
paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on our 
books unless this is done. 

The courts have decided that all subscribers to newspa- 
pers are held responsible until arrearages are paid, and 
their papers are ordered to be discontinued. 

Letters to B rey hers should be 
MAS & CO., Youth's 


PERRY 
soston, Mass. 


addressed to 
© ompanion, 





AN ORNAMENTAL THISTLE. 

Tastes differ in lawn gardening, as well as in every 
thing else. The weeds of one country are the pets of 
another; as, for instance, we have been told that our 
common mullen is cultivated in some parts of Eu- 
as “the American Velvet Plant.” <A writer in 
one of our exchanges pleads for the adoption of the 
“golden-rod,”’ and wild aster and succory, and even 
poke-weed, into garden beds and hedges. 

The editor of the Maryland Varmer tells this story 
of a thistle in good company, and there are a score 
of plants which do equally well. “A friend last year 
made considerable sensation by placing in a conspic- 
uous place 


rope 


on the best-kept portion of his lawn a 
plant of the common Lance thistle 
lutum. Now, this is not exactly a native plant, hav- 
ing become 


Circium lanceo- 


a farm weed through an introduction 


from Europe; but it serves to illustrate the idea of 
native or wild plants. 
The thistle 


possible on the lawn; 


was one of the most striking objects 
and as rich manure was placed 
in when the thistle was planted, and the soil rather 


damp, its usual character was so changed that friends 


| 








thought a new and very rare plant was being grown. ' 


It made an ornate growth of some three feet high by 


two wide, and as perfect in outline as if it had been | 


sheared. In the autumn its full heads of rosy pink 
flowers were particularly beautiful. 

Of course, some care had to be exercised to prevent 
the downy seeds from blowing away; but this thistle 
not being a rooter as the Canada thistle is, does not 
spread to much injury—indeed, is generally found 
only in waste neglected 
spots about farms, where these beautiful wild plants 
might perhaps be 


places about cities, or in 


as well as any thing else. 
a 
“PUB. 


Does.”’ (**y 


Docs,” 

“Pub. 
read it, 
tation,) have 


old Datchman 
documents by common interpre- 


up dogs,” as the 
and public 
long been a synonym for library-drug. 
There is matter enough in them, but their supreme 
market value in in- 
this reason the bare 


dryness and dulness make their 
bulk. For 
idea of projit out of Congressional Reports is consid- 
ered very But one shrewd specu- 
lator has made it still more funny by realizing it. 


A thrifty son of Isracl, says the New York Tribune, 
who does odd jobs about the Capitol, 
and who is regarded as wondental 
ways to make money, has illustrated one use to 
which printing public documents can be put. The 
thirteen large volumes published last year known as 
the “Ku-Klux Report,” being the testimony taken 
by the Joint Commitice on Southern Outrages, to- 
gether with the various reports, were printed at the 
public expense, and at great cost. Every member of 
Congress was entitled to twenty sets of this report or 
two hundred and sixty volumes. 

The young man above referred to was bright 
enough to see that no Democrat would care to send 
the documents to his constituents, and so he went to 
each Democratic member and obtained an order for 
his twenty sets. These orders he presented at the 
document-room, where he received his thousands of 
volumes. These he loaded into the wagons he had 
provided for that purpose, and gayly drove to a junk- 
shop, where he disposed of administration argument 
at the rate of three and a half cents per pound—real- 
izing, it is said, eighty dollars for his trouble. 


verse ratio to their 


absurd and funny. 





ns - 
A BULLY CONQUERED, 
Goliath swaggered, and he was a very big man, but 
a boy killed him. Here is an another 
swaggerer, who was brought down by a woman: 





account of 


A young man of somewhat stalwart frame was pa- 
rading himself on Fulton Street, Brooklyn, one even- 
ing last week. He had evidently been to “see some- 
body,” as his gait wasn’t quite straight, and his 
breath was very strong 

“I want to see some body as kin lick me. I’m ready 
for any man to take hold on. I'm a fighter, I am. 
I'll die of dis: sppointment if somebody doesn’t plant 
himself right atore me. Who's the man as can lick 
me? that’s what I want to know.’ 

Just then a tall, but not stout, female burst through 


Washington, | 
ly quick in seeing | 


| she was scalded 
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the crowd that surrounded the man that was such a 
terrible fighter. She grasped him by the collar, and 
shook him. 

“You're drunk again, are you? You want to fight! | 
The only thing you can fight isa glass of rum. If you 
don’t go ri; ght | liome I'll thrash you within an inch of 
your life, you big, whiskey-guzzling loafer! | 

And he walke ad off quietly w ith the wom: un, and | 
didn’t attempt to tear to = ces any of the crowd who | 
jeered at him, and asked him how humble pie tasted. 
He was the mildest-mannered fighter, just then, that | 
ever squared before any imaginary opponent. 

| 
- > 
LITERAL ANSWERS. 

It is possible to give literal answers that are no an- | 
swers at all, and don’t help the questioner in the 
least. Here are some curious specimens: 


A lady noticed a boy sprinkling salt on the side- 
walk to take off the ice, and remarked to a friend, 
pointing to the salt,— 

“Now, that’s benevolence. 

“No, it aint,” said the = somewhat indignantly ; 
“it’s salt.” 

So, on asking the servant girl if the hired man 
cleaned the snow off with alacrity, she replied,— 

“No, ma'am, he used a shovel.” 

A very polite and impressive gentleman said to a 
youth in the street,— 

“Boy, may I inquire where Robinson’s drug-store 
is?” 





“Certainly, sir,’ replied the boy, very respect- 
fully. 
“Well, sir,” said the gentleman, after waiting 


awhile, “‘where is it?’ 

“I have not the least idea, yer honor,’ 
boy. 

“Did any of you ever see an elephant’s skin?” in- 
quired a teacher of an infant class. 

“T have,’’ exclaimed one. 

“Where?” asked the teacher. 

“On the elephant,” said the boy, laughing. 

‘“Halloa, the re, how do you se ll your wood?” 

“By the cord.’ 

“How long has it been cut?” 

“Four feet.” 

“I mean how long has it been since you cut it?” 

“No longor than it is now.” 


’ 


said the 


pantie 
THE ROUND-ABOUT BOY. 
Dr. Johnson, when he wanted to satirize a partic- 
ular style, was fond of putting it in nonsense verses, 
Here is a specimen: 


A little boy went out one night, 
The little boy went out; 

The moon and stars were very bright, 
As he ran round about. 


And round, and round, and round about, 
a round about ran he; 

Says “I’m ae round about 
oO, eel about I 1 


His head began to giddy get, 
To giddy get began; 

And giddier still, and giddier yet, 
As round about he ran. 

And then he said unto himself, 
Unto himself said she 
“Is this myself that’s round about, 
And is it really me?” 


one * - 


A FEARFUL MISFORTUNE, 


We can never forget the sensations with which we 
once looked at a poor woman who suddenly con- 
fronted us with a face one-third eaten away by a 


cancer. Her voice was pleasant, but the sight of her 
God help 
Boston Tran- 


life was 


was something that hurt us like a blow. 
the victims of such an affliction! 
script reports 
darkened by a terrible accident. 
In Nashua, N. H., resides a young girl whose 
ful lot excites the deepest sympathy. 
about the head and face, and al- 
though she survived her injuries, the rosy face of 
childhood was changed to a mask—a travesty on the 
human counten@nce—absolutely f itful in its hid- 
eousness. In Lowell, Mass., where she once lived, 
so great was the horror excited by her appearance, 
that she was forbidden by the authorities to show 
herself on the streets. At Nashua she ventured out 
the other day, and several ladies fainted at the sight 
of her; and a call is now made upon the authorities 
of that place to forbid her appearance upon the 
street. What a mournful fate is hers! To live 
through the physical suffering only to endure hence- 
forward a keener mental anguish in the knowledge 
that she is a thing of horror, to be abhorred and 
shunned by human kind. . 


a similar case of one whose 


riti- 
When a child 








- _— -_ 
SUPERSTITION NOT ALL DEAD, 


At Connor’s Creek, Mich., there lives a man who 
believes he has been bewitched by an old woman 
whom about five years ago he offended by refusing 
to help her when she came begying at hisdoor. She 
cursed him, and since that time he has been regular- 
ly afflicted with fits of screaming and shouting. It 
is a clear case of insanity, and yet the man’s friends 
believe him to be bewitched, and are seeking the 
woman, whom they hope to induce to remove the 
curse. 





———— 
“A LEADING CITIZEN,” 


There js said to be “a leading citizen’’ in a Massa- 
chusetts town, who, after having heard the church 
committee discuss whether it were best to have two 
or three aisles in their new church, broke in with, 
“Wal, you may talk about your new kinds of ile as 
much as you're a mind to, but I never yet see any ile 
or gas that is as good as the old-fashioned lamp-ile.” 






Drp you ever hear of the man who, being request- 
ed by his physician to take two blue pills “in some 
convenient vehicle,” sat down in his wheelbarrow to 
swallow the pellets, as he didn’t keep a carriage? 

“How are you to-day? 


?” said a friend to a queer 
and que rulous old lady. ‘Well, [ dew, and dew, and 
keep a-dewin’ and tryin’ to dew, and can’t dew—and 
how do you dew?” 


PA, has the world got a tail?”’ asked an urchin of 
his father. “No, child. How could it have one 
when it is round?” ‘“Well,’”’ persisted the heir, 
“why do the papers say, ‘So wags the world,’ if it 
aint got a tail to wag about?” 


A YOUNG BRIDE who had been fashionably edu- 
cated was asked by her fond husband to attend to 
the ordering of the dinner, as he shouldn't have time 
to go to market. It is a fact that she blandly re- 
quested the butcher to send home “a leg of ‘tongue, 





seventeen pounds of steak, and two halibut.” 


COMPANION. 


Pills if 





PaAkKE Schenek’s Mandrake 


stomach thoroughly cleansed. 


you want 
Com. 


your 


THE VEGETINE has cured many cases of Scrofula of 
five, ten and twenty years’ standing. Com. 

WHETHER for use on man or beast, Merchant’s Gargling 
Oil will be found an invaluable Liniment, and worthy of 
use by every resident in the land. We know of no propri- 


etary medicine or article now used in the United States | 
| which shares the good will of the people to a greater de- | 


gree than this. 
human flesh. 


and white for 
Com. 


Yellow wrapper for animal, 
-V. ¥. Independent. 





|@n Of) per day at home. Terms Free. Address 
$5 to $20 GEO. STINSON & Co., Portland, Me. 19 | 


[OREIGN STAMPS AX? ALBUMS. Send 
for circular. CHAS. RUPER?, Boston, Mass. 45-2t | 


OLLY EVENING 
Easy, amusing, artis’ Directions and materials, 50 
cents, postpaid. Address Popul: ur Art Rooms, Boston. 


AU SCROLL CARDS of mate - gold and various 





















colors, with blank oe name, r 20 cts., or 20 for 
re Address J. B. HUSTED, ie 48-1t 
‘HILDREN’S JOLLY AME “CO.,? * But- 
talo, N. Y., want Agents everywhere. Large Sales. 

Big P: WwW vite, 47—2t 
EAUT! 7S Greatest Charm. Cle: an, sound, white 
teeth. Use Thurston’s Ivory Pearl Tooth Powder. 


F.C. WELLS & CO., New York 


XIRLS, don’t you want areal Photo (a gem) for your 
W Albums? Enclose 10 cents and a 3-cent stamp to 
WILLIAM ESTES, Winchester, II]. 48—It 


FOREIGN POSTAGE ar AMES. ‘15 varieties 

(used) tor two 3-ct. stam rarieties 4 25 cts. 

Cheap Packet lists free. aa ¢ i AS. F. BUSWELL, 
‘es 


Druggists sell it. 











Northfield, Vt. 
$75 EACH WEEK. 


Agents wanted everywhere. Business strictly 
legitimate. Particulars free. Address J. WortH & Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. 45 35t 








5 FINELY PRINTED | Bristol v isiting ¢ cards sent 
pa for 25cts. Send stamp (not postal card) for 
samples of Glass, Marble and Snowflake cards. Agents 
wanted. Commissions 40 to50 percent. A. H. FULLER, 
Brockton, Mass. 33 
MAsrc, MIRTH AND MYSTERY; or, En- 
tertainments for winter evenings, containing Cha- 
rades, Games, Puzzles, 


Experiments, Stories, Shadows, 
ete. on , illustrated. 


Mailed to any address, on receipt of 











a thr ent stamp, by Happy Hours Company, No.1 
ri hamshers Street, New York 48 
ATMEAL hg a: y rom E The best and cheape st 





TOILET S where 
QILV ER- P L ATED WARE polished with InDEXI- 
9 CAL SILVER SOAP will last many times longer fay an if 
polishe < with whiting or plate-powder. —tf 


TANTED. 








“Agents, “male and female, to sell Pic- 
tures everywhere. 14,000 retailed by one. Another 
writes: “Iecan make more money at this business than I 
can on a $10,000 farm all stocked.” WHITNEY & CO., 
Norwich, Conn. d6eowtt — 
M ARE a y 50 Games, ? in the 
ATTR ACTIV E. 60 Cards, § useof 
i Games just issued. ‘he history of the 
s. Government tor 100 years is brictly told on 60 
ecards. “Ingenious, amusing and instructive.”’—Libra- 
rian Aster Librar y, NV. They stand without a rival 
in the home circle. —Philip Phillips Sent on receipt of 
T5cents. Agents Wante 
41—% E. . TREAT, Publisher, 805 Broadway, N.Y. 


"NI G L | S$ M ~ BARE FEET under a 


stylish dress would look 
cost no tno more, & and wear longer. 








no worse than shoes with 

ragged soles. Ladies, if 

you want a_neatly-shod 

foot, buy ENGLISH 

CHANNEL Shoes. They 
_ 48—2t 


A Beautiful Gift. | 


We shall offer, through the Holidays, the fine Oil Chro- 
mos, (just issued,) entitled “The Windfall,” and 
“The Foraging Party,” at the reduced price of 50 
cents per pair. ‘lhey are elegant in design, and ready for 
framing. Sent to any address on receipt of price. Send 
two stamps for catalogue to 

A.S8. ANTHONY & CO., 





Publishers, 
48eow4t New Bedford, Mass. — 


OUR LIFE can be saved by using Hunt’s Reme nay. x 
H It cures Dropsy and all diseases of the Kidneys, Blad- 
der and Urinary Organs. Hundreds that have been given 
up by their Physicians to die have been saved by this 
great Remedy, and are now with us as living witnesses of 
the value of this medicine. ws, E. CLARKE, Pro- 
prietor, Providence, R. I. 48-—lt 








GET THE BEST. 

10,000 Words and Meanings not in other Dictionaries. 
3000 Engravings; 1840 Pages Quarto. Price $12. 
“THE BEST PRACTICAL ENGLISH DICTION ARY EXTANT.” 

—London Quarterly Review, October, 1873. 


> yee by G. & C. MERRIAM, ‘Springheld, Mass. 
Sold by all Bookseller: It 


y VEX ? , 
FRANK F INCH, Clyde, N. Y ° 

Wants Agents everywhere to sell his Ornamental V isiting 

Cards. Ezact imitation of Elegant Penmanship. 
ie in. colors and gold, terms, etec., free to all. 


~ VAILL’S 


Manufactured in great variety. 
Nearly 100 kinds and sizes. 
Adapted for th for the e par! or, drawing 


PATENT _ 


room, library, verandah, church, 
concert hall, lecture room, sea- 
side and shipboard. A variety 


FOLDING 


of tolding cane seat chairs for 
the South and tropicalcountries. 
i For sale by all first-class deal- 


‘CHAIRS 


Worcester, Mass. ers in furniture and house fur- 
Patentee and Manuf’r. nishing goods. Send for cuts. 
Fora page of illustrations see Companion Premium List. 


SORA GRS DSSS 


ADDRESS or VISITING Cards for 25 cents. Sam- 
ples of Snowflake, Marble, Satin and all colors of 
mud cards, FR Agents wanted; outfit 20 cents. 
ULLMAN & CO., 





am 
48—4t 

































E. W. VAILL, 











EE. 
12 Winter Street, Boston, Mass, 


| 
Tal uking Silhouette Portraits. 


| 





AGENTS ’ Ww ho work {or us make from $75 to $100 
* per month, in their own City or Town. 
tirls and Boys at school can make handsome profits every 
day adies and Gents can make better profits at work 
for us the an for any other firm; our agent’s outfit is so large 
and complete, as to enable our agents to go to work at 
once. The outfit consists of 40 new and elega one of 
fashionable Engraved and Printed Visiting, € Salling a: ud 

> ; he fine st ever se nt from any house i : 















able visiti ing Ci tard this s 
instructions sent for 25 
amusing Games and Puzzl Il at every house and pay 
| the agent a large profit. Th nes and Puzzles will be 
|} sent with agents’ wholesale price-list for 50 cents, or send 


on; als oO, order ble anks and full 
. Our new instructive and 








4 75 cents for both outiits and we will send you a pair of 


| handsome Chromos, 8x10 inches, not daubs, but finely ex- 
ecuted pictures. Orders promptly filled and satisfaction 
guaranteed. Ciscuiars and information free. 

Address THE BOSTON CARD ENGRAVING Co., 
cor. of Ww ashington and Boylston Sts., Boston, Mass. 48 


Clarke's — 


New Method « $ Piano-Forte. 


Endorsed by the Musical, Educational and 
general Press, and by Good Teachers, to be 


Beyond all Comparison the Best 


to be had at Book and Music stores. 
Sent by Mail, Price, $3.75. 


LEE & WALKER,}°*Parcapenema. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


| 10 ELE GANT P PHOTOGR: APHS 25 ets., 100 

for $1 50; 6 Care Iseantiful Chro- 
mos (8x10, fan ban yy al Cards, Red, 
Blue, Gold or Black, re ard Printers, 
with Ink, Pad and 3al. sfer Picture 
ets., and F mibosse ar ‘ ture uckage. 32-] 
Illustrated Catalogue. Circula , mailed free to all. 
Address G. W. FISH & CO., Portiand, Me. 48—4t 


Chichester Patent Doll’s Cradles. 


Every little girl should have one. Name ‘Chichester’ 
o every cradle. BEAUTIFUL, CHEAP and DURABLE. 
Chichester Toy CHairs to match. This Cradle cannot be 
equalled for a present to a little girl for 
BIRTHDAY OR HOLIDAY GIFT. 

It will hold a doll 20 inches long. For sale by all toy 
and furniture dealers. If your dealer does not have them, 
ask him to send for catalogue, and take none but the “Chi- 
chester.” 


CHICHESTER PATENT SWING CRADLES. 
Mothers, you should have a Chichester Swing Cradle. 
Mothers who try them will have no other. 
Mothers, save your time by using a Chichester. 
Mothers, buy no other till you see a Chichester. 
THE CRADLE AMONG CRADLES. 
No rockers to wear out carpet. 
No rockers to tumble over. 
No rockers for child to fall upon. 
No squeaking treadle to get out of order. 
No cradle equal to Chichester Swing Cradle. 
Dealers, send for catalogue, to 
GEORGE T. COMINS, 
154 North Strect, Boston, and 
393 Pearl Street, New York. 


*VERY LADY AND GENT wents an clegant 

4 Wateh-Seal, King or Sleeve-Button sett, Heart 
Acorns, Crosses, , made from the Topaz, Agate, ¢ 
net, Opal, etc. $3 to $10 each, postpaid. J. A. HARD, 
Denver, Col. 48 


AGENTS WANTED FOR THE 
LIFE OF JESUS, For Young People. 


A work presenting Christ * et young in a more attrac- 
tive manner than has ever before been done. Agents al- 
ways sueceed with it, because parénts will have it for their 
children. Contains 550 quarto pages, with 50 full-page en- 
gravings. Price, $325. For territory address 

H. 8. GOODSPEED & CO., PUBLISHERS, 
43—26t l4 Barclay Street, New York. 


OK AGENTS WANTED 


cWwédox TELL IT ALL 


NEW BOOK 


By Mrs. Stenhouse of Salt Lake City, sors 7 is 
years the wife of a Mormon High Prie: n- 
troduction by Mra. Stowe. This eer , a 
Sere the * hidden lis al 
*. of the Mormons ; as 
ake woman abe tne m. Bright, Pare c 
and A go it is the be: new book out, actuzlly 
- It is poruer ev 
and 0: atsells all — books thy : 
ay ‘od speed a“ 
Ln Se wants it; an 
20 : x ry! 
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from 10 to 4 
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Outfit Pree to those whe 
full I sirontmomsig tenena, ¢ ict 
Vor n&Co., fartiord, és nn. 








THE 


| ONLY GENUINE 11! 
VISITING RED, BLUE, WHITE, 
Clear and Transparent. 


GLASS CARDS! Your Name_ Beautifully 

¢ printedin GOLD! on 1 doz. 
for 50c., postpaid; 3doz., $1. Must have Agents every- 
where. Outiits 2c. amples 3c. F.K. Smith, Bangor, Me. 


oO, w HY NOT? 
Send and get your name beautifully printed on 50 tinted 
Bristol Cards for 25 cents, or 50 Snowflake for & - ents. 
A JOHN L. FRENC 
391 Main Street, Broc — "Mass. 












FREE < .E to Agents. LapiEes’ ComBINATION 
NEEDLE-BOOK, with Chromos. Send stamp. 
DEAN & CO., New Bedford, Mass. 


TY PE Type put up expressly for Amateur Print- 
4e ers by the New England Type Foundry, 

105 W: cg Street, Boston, Mass. 

specimen book. 





Send stamp for 
39—13t 
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